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ta” All stationed preachers in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church re author sed agents for their locality. 


— 


“WHERE ARE THE HEROES?” 
Rev. Robert MeIntyre, D.'D. 


~ “Where are the heroes of old days ?”” 
He asks, and lifts his lyre, and chants, 
In sounding psalm, the meed of praise 
Due to the dead itinerants: 
Pie men who fearless trod the maze 
Of unmpathed forests, sailed the sea, 
Preached, prayed, and rode with Asbury, 
That Christ might have sole empery. 
“ Where are the heroes of old days ?”’ 


The while beside him men say this: 

“ Send us where souls in sorrow die, 

Where heathenism’s brood will hiss, 
In hell’s dread dialect, when high 

The cross of Calvary we raise. 
To serve where Satan has his seat, 

To warm them with our own hearts’ heat, 
And then, when done, say: death is sweet.”’ 

“ Where are the heroes of old days?” 














Their hymns are heard in canyons cold, 
By blight or blizzard undismayed. 
The frontier’s farthest farm they fold, 
In Jesus’ love, and with Him wade 
The Siddim’s slime of city ways. 
Through crying want and crushing debt 
Give one their tears and one their sweat, 
And, dying, ask of God to get —, 
Where are the heroes of old days? 





The Guile @utlook, 


The gold reserve fund in the Treasury has been re- 
stored to its normal figure. It had fallen as 
low as $64,000,000, and the steady and 
necessary encroachment upon it had ex- 
cited alarm; but the payments made on the 
new bond issue last week more than 
equaled the loss, and the fund is; now 
$100,000,000, and even more. 


Rt 








The school boys of New York city are joining the 
Anti-Cigarette Smoking League, started by 
Mr. ©. B. Hubbell, of the Board of Educa- 
tion. The pledge commits the signer to ab- 
stinence from cigarette-smoking until the 
age of twenty-one, and to the use of his in- 
fluence to induce others to join. So simple 
and sensible a method of correcting this 
pernicious habit should commend iteelf to 
the educational boards of other cities. 








~ Prices continue to drop. Wheat fell so low last 
week both here and in Liverpool that farm- 
ers must have lost all hope. It went down to 
% 3-16 cents per bushel for May delivery, 
17 cents lower than at this time last year. 
Nearly all kinds of grain have touched so 


_ low a figure as barely to pay the cost of pro- 
~ daction. No doubt an adjustment is going 
i and other staples will in turn decline, 


until this adjustment is an all-round 
oa, our agriculturists will suffer. 
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Paris, following Manchester's example, is pian- 
ning for a canal to the sea, by way of Rouen. 
A bill for this improvement is before the 

ities. Brussels also feels stimulated to 
improve the canal she has — to deepen it to 
twenty-two feet, and widen it, so that ves- 
of 2,000 tons’ displacement may come 
> her wharves direct. It will cost about 
,000. The Belgian government fa- 
the plan, and will aid it with a prelim- 
appropriation and a liberal subscrip- 
to the shares of the company. 








| Lake ‘Tanganyika, Years must pass, of 


course, before the line will be completed, 
but in a decade hence, at the longest, it 
ought to reach ite terminus, and be in con- 
nection with proposed line from the 
Lake to the coast, and also with the 
longitudinal projected by Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes from Cape Town to Cairo. 


Public sentiment in New York ‘clty was 80 outraged 
at the frauds openly perpetrated in the 
elections last November that a movement 
was organized to bring the offenders to jus- 
tice. Nearly a hundred arrpsts were made, 
and the trials began last week. The Bar 
Association’s committee of fifty, who have 
taken the matter in hand, is composed of 
disinterested Republicans and Democrats 
who work together for the public good. 
Peter Neville, an election inspector, and an 
influential politician, was proven guilty. It 
isto be hoped that none of these rascals 
will escape. 
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By a practically unanimous vote the ‘ Greater New 
York ” bill passed the State Assembly last 
week. This measure contemplates the an- 
nexation of Brooklyn, and other cities and 
villages east and south within a radius of 
eighteen miles, to the city of New York, the 
new municipality thus formed to be under 
one executive head. If this question of 
consolidation, when submitted to the peo- 
ple of the various cities, towns anu villages 
affected by it, finds favor, our metropoli- 
tan city will cover an area of nearly 318 
square miles, and will include a A coctimeainas 
of 2,965,792 souls, 


————————————— 
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The Antwerp Exhibition. 


Before the California fair shall have run 
ite course, an international exposition will 
be thrown open in the quaint Flemish city 
of Antwerp. It is to open May 5. An 
American company has been already or- 
ganized to put up a suitable structure of 
steel, iron and glass for exhibits from this 
country, and additional space will be given 
to the United States in the electrical, indus- 
trial and mechanical departments. Among 
the many attractive features of this expo- 
sition will be a café in the air, made of steel 
tubes, aluminium, bamboo, and other light 
material, and roofed over with steel netting 
and China silk. It is expected to accom- 
modate at one time 150 persons, and will be 
lighted with 5,000 incandescent lamps. 
This extraordinary air-castle will be sup- 
ported by six large balloons, and will be an- 
chored to the ground by cables and reached 
by two bamboo elevators. Antwerp is con- 
venient of access both to exhibitors and 
travelers. 





The Repeal of the Federal Elections Law. 


This law was passed in 1870, its purpose 
being to secure honest elections to ‘the 
popular branch of Congress” by federal 
supervision, It was to be applied only to 
cities having a population of more than 20,- 
000, and as there were but five Southern cit- 
ies in this category at that time and fifty- 
seven in the North, its provisions affected 
the white vote rather than the colored, It 
was devised not so much for the protection 
of Negro voters in the South, as for the sup- 
pression of the infamous frauds upon the 
ballot in such cities, for instance, as New 
York, where, in 1868, under Tweed’s leader- 
ship, “ there were. 40,000 fraudulent natural- 
izations accomplished in twenty days, and 
more than 10,000 votes were cast by men 
who registered from vacant lots.’ The 
measure, however, has always been obnox- 
ious to the Democratic Party, who have 
branded it as the “ Force bill,” and have 
maintained that the States should alone su- 
pervise elections, with no federal interfer- 
ence. With the return of this party to 
a the fate of this law was foreshad- 
The a bead ite repeal promptly 











ballot system, which has been ddopted by 
most of the States. 





. The Loss of the “ Kearsarge.” 

This famous ship, which sank the “ Ala- 
bama’”’ in the fight off Cherbourg some thir- 
ty years ago and thereby earned such re- 
nown that by special act of Oongress she 
was spared condemnation and was repaired 
when she ceased to be worth it, has been 
employed of late in blowing up derelicts 
along our coast. The exigency which drew 
the ships of our home squadron to Rio gave 
to the ‘‘Kearsarge”’ more honorable duty. 
She was sent to Hayti to watch the course 
of the reported revolution there, and Ad- 
miral Stanton was ordered thither subse- 
quently to join her. He hoisted his pennant 
on board of her, and when the war between 
Nicaragua and Honduras involved a possible 
danger to the interoceanic canal, orders 
were sent to him to proceed without delay 
to Bluefields. While crossing the Caribbean 
Sea the ‘‘ Kearsarge ’’ struck on the low-ly- 
ing reef of Roncador, an atoll whose treach- 
erous currents have drawn many a ship to 
wreck and ruin. Officers and crew are re- 
ported saved, and a vessel has been char- 
tered at Colon to go to their relief but the 
old warship, if reports be correct, has come 
to an inglorious end in ‘“‘the graveyard of 
the Caribbean.” 





President Cleveland to Arbitrate. 


Between the Uruguay River and the Parana 
lies a district known as the ‘ Missiones,”’ 
Brazil controls it; the Argentine Republic 
Claims it, It constitutes, in short, a bound- 
ary dispute between the two countries. 
Over a year ago the President of the United 
States was selected to arbitrate the ques- 
tion, but neither party had prepared its 
case, The Argentine Republic appointed its 
minister to this country, Dr. Zeballos, to 
present its claims. His brief has been pre- 
sented. It consists of 350 printed pages, to- 
gether with five large volumes of original 
documents in manuscript, and a big port- 
folio of maps arranged by centuries. The 
Brazil contention has been prepared by 
Baron Branco and General Cerqueira. The 
question turns largely upon the identifica- 
tion of a river marked on an ancient map, 
and in the search for proof on this point the 
libraries of Portugal, Spain and the Vatican 
have been ransacked. It will require many 
months, of course, forthe President to mas- 
ter the briefs in this case, and reacha de- 
cision. Neither Brazil nor the Argentine 
has cared very much about the territory in 
question, until the English began to settle 
in it a few years ago, and ite great fertility 
and mineral wealth became known to the 
world. 








Russo-German Reciprocity. 


Germany has been entering into new com- 
mercial agreements withsome of her neigh- 
bors. Those with Spain, Rumania and 
Servia have been ratified by the Reichstag. 
By far the most important one, however, 
politically as well as commercially, is the 
treaty signed last week by the representa- 
tives of Germany and Russia, on which the 
Reichstag is expected to take action the 
present week. Germany lowers her duties 
on wheat, rye, oate and corn (a proposal 
exceedingly distasteful to the Agrarian 
party who wanted additional duties rather 
than reductions); and Russia, on her part, 
reduces her minimum tariff on coal, iron, 
steel, machinery, woolen and other textile 
goods, and chemical products — concessions 
which will result in the revival of the dying 
industries of Koenigsburg, Stettin and 
Dantzic. This treaty appears to have been 
arranged principally by the Ozar and the 
Kaiser, and is generally regarded as 

the friendship between the 





the only one of any importance which is 
out of commercial concert with Germany. 
The French journals are disturbed at the 
political aspects of the treaty. They re- 
proach the Ozar for ‘‘ betraying ” the coun- 
try for which he professed, so recently, 
political preference. Really, \ 
France has only her own economic policy 
to blame. She is raising her duties while 
Germany is lowering hers. 








A Russian Prince Joins the Salvation Army. 

Last September a Russian gentleman “ of 
stately presence and refined manners ”’ iand- 
ed in San Francisco. He represented him- 
self to be Prince Galatzin, and said that he 
was on a journey around the world in the 
interests of the Imperial Geographical So- 
ciety of St. Petersburg. He went to Wash- 
ington. ‘“ A chance stroll” one evening, a 
few weeks ago, brought him to the vicinity 
of a Salvation Army meeting. He entered 
the place, was impressed with what he saw 
and heard, became an attendant and finally 
a recruit, joining the Auxiliary League. He 
professed to be a Christian after the faith 
of his own country, and to have abundant 
means, After conferring with the leaders of 
the Army in New York, he decided to make 
the attempt to establish a branch in Russia 
in the shape of relief stations along the 
route taken by exiles going to Siberia. He 
proposes to abandon his scientific pursuits 
and devote himself to the physical andspir- 
itual wante of these unhappy persons. To 
secure the Ozar’s permission he sailed for 
Europe last Saturday. The Salvation Army 
are jubilant, of course, over this titled and 
wealthy recruit, but when one remembers 
the bitter intolerance of the Greek Church, 
it seems to be more likely that Prince Gal- 
atzin will be summarily banished as an ap- 
ostate to the end of the Siberian journey 
rather than be allowed to set up Salvation 
Army camps along the way. 





The Lottery Still on American Soil. 

Expelled from Louisiana, it was an- 
nounced that the Lottery managers had 
transferred their offices and fixtures and 
business to Honduras— that they had 
ceased to have any foothold in this country. 
It appears that they have done nothing of 
the kind. The entire business of the Lot. 
tery is being transacted at Port Tampa 
City, Florida, with the single exception of 
the drawing of the prizes; and the strin. 
gent laws against lotteries in that State were 
so cleverly tinkered last May that, while 
they seemed to make the penalties for vi- 
olation severer, they really nullified their 
whole purpose. As the laws now read, a 
lottery ‘‘set up” outside the State may 
carry on ite operations within the State. 
The governor and the attorney general are 
reported to have expressed great surprise 
and chagrin when they learned how com- 
pletely they had been imposed upon by the 
ingenious changes made in the wording of 
the law. But the changes were made, and 
the company’s agents promptly bought land, 
and erected b 
dec ais awl a age 
Tampa City, and the offi ie now tive there 
and not in Honduras. The patrons of the 
Lottery have been notified to send their 
money to “ Paul Conrad, Puerto Co 
Honduras, care of Central American Ex- 


— Port vy City, Fla.” These let: 
re never Og ~~ Florida. They aré 
opened at City, the money 


a 
taken out, snd ts tickets “3 filled out are re- 
turned, the U. 8. mails being u ed for that 
Epes . The attention of the Postmaster 
eneral has been called to this criminal use 
of the mails, and orders will be issued to use 
every means within the power of the de- 
ee to break it up. e lottery ques. 
on will also ce wl ae issue in the 
next State election, and ough “ an 
enormous power of corru don has p 
iteelf on the soil of Florida,’ it is 
that this nefarious business will be 
to the death in that State, as in 
A movement has also been 
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Our Contributors Webster rose to open the case for the appel- | A MAGNIFICENT MAN. 
7 pel sellin ap. ppeee ot weet Rev, J. 8, Breckinridge, D. D, 
MEN WHOM I HAVE HEARD fifteen minutes To hal a question of Ger See Cee ee 
, On the In the Pulpit. | “ ™parian ” ( {a river) rights which this world early on February 3, 1894 
In Congress, —_— "PH | ent the case to the full bench of judges; | °#™e hither on the 12th day of May, 1829. 


Rev. Mark Trafton, D. D. 


ITTING here in my room, my thoughts 
fly back through three-quarters of a 


century to my early boyhood, and my first | 


impressions of public speaking. My parents 
were then living near the old Court House 
in Bangor, at that time both a church 
where the Gospel was read each succeeding 
Sabbath, and where the law was expounded 
on the recurring sessions of the courts com- 
mon and superior. On these occasions — 
of the first in the church — my chief interest 
was in watching the manuscript of dear 
Parson Loomis (he died in his pulpit in 
1828), to see the pile of leaves diminishing 
onthe one hand and increasing on the 
other; but what it all amounted to, was 
past my childish comprehension, my long- 
ing being not so much for truth as fora fire 
where I could warm my chilled frame, for 
in those far-off days there was no means for 
warming the church, and there was no ca- 
loric in the pulpit. 

But when the court was in session, and I 
could hear the small bell in the tower call- 
ing “Come! Come! Come!” then it was my 
delight—a little barefooted shaver— to 
creep into the gallery and listen with al- 
most a feverish interest to the wrangling of 
the lawyers. It seems strange to me now 
that the impressions made upon a ten-year- 
old brain should remain as fresh and distinct 
as those of a twelvemonth past. The forms 
of the leading lawyers of that day stand out 
distinctly before me as though present in 
my room. I could name now all the lawyers 
of Bangor more easily than I can the names 
of the members of the Annual Conference 
of which Iam a member. I wonder if these 
pictures will ever be obliterated. 

I recall especially two lawyers whosecon- 
flicts with each other (I then supposed them 
in earnest, an impression since corrected) 
wonderfully excited me— Greenleaf and 
Sprague. I wondered how they could talk 
so long and so easily, while our minister al- 
ways read. Well, one day these two men 
had a personal quarrel, and Greenleaf, ex- 
cited, demanded to know why the counsel 
(Sprague) “ should pour his vials of vitu- 
peration upon his head.” I saw no vials, 
and that new term, “ vituperation,” was a 
puzzle; but I found at home a copy of Walk- 
er’s dictionary, and hunting up the terrible 
word learned that he might as well have 
said ‘censure’ or “ abuse.” 

T have run thus briefly over these early 
reminiscences to account for my boyish in- 
terest in public speaking. It is a nascent 
quality. 

Daniel Webster. 

This prince of orators I have often listened 
to with both wonder and admiration. It is 
useless to say to young beginners that he was 
a model of a public speaker, because he was 
sui generis; he stood alone, and by no effort 
can one attain his altitude. His physique 
was remarkable, and a stranger passing him 
in the street would instinctively turn to look 
at him again. His form was well-propor- 
tioned — no excess, no defect. Hisstep was 
majestic, and his whole bearing seemed to 
show conscious power. Like all men with 
anything like his peculiar organization, he 
was moderate and slow in his movements; 
but, once in motion, he was irresistible. It 
was an inspiration to listen to him; and now 
thatthe eloquent tongue is dust, I often 
take from my library a volume of his ora- 
tions and speeches and spend an hour with 
him as a tonic. 

I first saw Daniel Webster in 1836 in the 
town of Wiscasset, Maine, where I was sta- 
tioned as preacher. A great lawsuit relat- 
ing to the ownership of land in Orono — 
Veazie vs. Wadleigh, or the reverse, I forget 
which — was to be tried in Wiscasset, and 
Webster was one of the lawyers. The case 
had been before the courts in Maine, and 
Was now under appeal to the United States 
court. Two hundred witnesses, it was said, 
Were summoned on both sides, and the 

ablest counsel in the country was engaged. 
The town was all astir, as a long struggle 
was anticipated. The crowd was immense, 
as, in addition to the witnesses, all the re- 

m round about poured its inhabitants into 
village. The sheriff very kindly gave 
Mea seat well in fronton the floor of the 
Court House. The judge was ushered in by 
the sheriff, and then the counsel marched 


. in. One need not be told which was Web- 


ster — he showed himself. I confess my 
weakness, but the sight of that man affected 
me more chan that of any spectacle I ever 
witnessed. 

The court was opened in due form. and 


and we all wenthome. All this expense for 
nothing. “ Plainstans ve. Plainstans’”’ and 
“‘ poor Peter Peebles” over again! Great 
is law! 

The next time I heard this unrivaled ora- 
tor was at the consecration of the monument 
on Bunker Hill. A vast crowd filled the 
area around the platform, and I got a stand- 
ing spot directly in front and not twenty- 
five feet distant. Mr. Webster came for- 
ward tothe front of the platform, amid a 
storm of applause, and commenced his ora- 
tion; but that wonderful orotund voice and 
distinct enunciation reached the distant lim- 
its of the vast throng. On a long seatat his 
right sat a dozen old gray-headed Revolu- 
tionary heroes; at a certain point in his ad- 
dress he paused, and turning to his right, 
faced them, and then uttered the. words 
never to be forgotten: ‘Venerable men, 
ye have come down to us from a for- 
mer generation, crowned with glory and 
replete with the gratitude of a nation.” 
A thrill of admiration ran through that 
great crowd, and they cheered him “till 
echo cheered again.”’ 

Yet once more I heard him, some ten or 
twelve years after, in Faneuil Hall. His fatal 
speech on March 3 had been made, and the 
disgraceful “ fugitive slave law” was passed, 
which made the Northern States the hunt- 
ing ground for man-hunters, The people 
of this generation have but a faint concep- 
tion of the excitement of those dark days. 
I stood in State Street, Boston, and saw that 
huge chain-cable stretched around the Court 
House, and observed Judge Shaw craw] un- 
der it to reach the seat of justice! A slave- 
holder was in Boston to arrest a man he 
claimed as his chattel. The chain was to 
keep the mob away. The self-styled owner, 
with poor Shadrach, the runaway, were in 
court. He held uphisfoulhand and swore 
that he was the owner of that man. The judge 
had not manliness enough to say, ‘‘ Show me 
a bill of sale from Him who made him a man 
no less than yourself”? The room had gradu- 
ally filled with friends of the slave, black and 
white, when suddenly Shadrach made a 
break and started for the stairs. A yell 
arose. ‘Stop him!” cried the officers. 
“Stop him! ” cried the friends of the fugi- 
tive; while the owner joined the cry, ‘‘ Stop 
him! ’’ The mass opened upon the runa- 
way, but closed solidly behind him as he 
went down the stairs three steps at a jump. 
The door seemed to swing open of its own 
accord, and there happened to be a cab 
backed up against the chain, the driver on 
his seat, reins in one hand, whip in the other, 
looking at his horse’s head. Into the open 
door shot Shadrach, and some one closed it, 
down came the whip upon the back of the 
horse, and away he sped to Bowdoin Square, 
over the long bridge to Oambridge — and 
the next news from Shadrach was that he 
was safe in Canada, The slave-holder paid 
his lawyer’s fees and went home a sadder, 
if not a wiser, man, 

And so the battle went.on. The wise as- 
pirants for political honors and place took 
advantage of the rising tide, and were car- 
ried into place and power — Banks, Sumner 
and Wilson; but where was Daniel then? 


“ One blast upon his bugle horn 
Was worth a thousand men.”’ 


He was yielding to that ‘‘ vaulting ambition 
which o’erleaps itself, and falls on the other 
side.”’ 

My last sight of him was in Faneuil Hall 
when the remnant of the old Whig Party 
invited him to address them. I got a stand 
near the rostrum; the hall was packed. He 
came upon the platform with his usual dig- 
nified pose, dressed in the well-remembered 
blue dress-coat with gilt buttons, a buff 
vest, black pants, standing collar and white 
cravat. As he came forward he carried his 
silk hat in his left hand instead of leaving 
itin the ante-room. Perhaps he thought, 
as some persons had stolen his “good name,” 
his hat was safer in his hand. “What will 
he do with that hat?” I said to myself, as he 
was introduced by the chairman. Holding 
it by the rim, he simply tipped it up, resting 
it in the bend of his arm, and there it lay 
through a speech of an hour’s length. It 
was a great speech, no doubt, but too late. 
“Tf it be thou, but oh, how changed!” 

Then came Marshfield—the last, faint 
words, ‘I still live!” the tolling bells, the 
falling tears of thousands of admirers, and 
Whittier’s sad lines, — 


“Walk backward with averted face, 
And hide his shame.” 





West Somerville, Mass. 





He remained here, therefore, less than | 


sixty-five years. Yet he wrought out a ca- 
reer than which few have been more re- 
markable. Like trap-rock he pushed him- 
self up from the bottom to the top. He be- 
gan as a nobody, and ended as a world-wide 
celebrity. His parents were poor, and he 
was left anorphan at an early age. His 
father could give him nothing except his 
own name, and this the son never sullied. 
He was compelled to educate himself, and 
began by studying during term-time and 
serving as a clerk when vacations occurred; 
he meanwhile earned two dollars a week by 
sweeping a store mornings. 

At the age of thirteen he entered the 
United States Navy at Norfolk, Va., where 
he remained for fifteen months. The life 
there was too tame and featureless to suit 
him, and he came to Philadelphia. He se- 
cured employment as errand-boy in a book- 
store, at three dollars a week, and at six- 
teen was earning only six; but at seventeen 
he had become worth twelve dollars a week. 
Yet no one dreamed that he possessed the 
regal capacities which were afterward devel- 
oped. He entered the city, as had Benjamin 
Franklin before him, a friendless and almost 
penniless youth. But as his predecessor 
rose from a type-setter’s case to stand as 
America’s ambassador in the court of 
France, so this lad, though then a drudge 
pushing wheelbarrow loads of books home 
from auction sales to his master’s store, was 
destined later to receive as his guests world- 
famed authors and generals and dukes and 
presidents, and even an emperor and em- 
press. His life reads like a tale from the 
“ Arabian Nights,” and makes one suspect 
that he must have had an Aladdin’s Lamp 
concealed somewhere on his person. Nev- 
ertheless his rapid march upward, from the 
lowlands of poverty and inexperience to 
the sunlit heights of opulence, influence, 
and renown, was entirely legitimate. He 
had business ability, and used it tirelessly. 
His motto was, 


* Industry, Temperance, Frugality.”’ 


He rose early and worked hard. He 
scrubbed the sidewalk, and swept the store, 
and built the fires, and put the books in or- 
der, before his master arrived mornings. 
He saved something every week from his 
small salary, and at eighteen had money 
enough to start a little book-store of his 
own. It prospered, just as any business 
must which is looked after in such a vigor- 
ous way. People began to see that he was 
arising young man, and at about the age of 
twenty-one he was invited to become a 
partner in the well-established publishing- 
house of Peterson & Co. This, under his 
energetic management, became a atill 
greater success. 

Young Mr. Childs won not only his part- 
ner’s admiration, but that of his partner’s 
daughter, also, who afterward became his 
wife, and survives him. 

This firm undertook the publication of 
Dr. Kane’s “ Arctic Explorations.’”’ The 
manuscript had been offered to a house in 
New York, controlled by George Putnam, 
who was a most excellent judge as to the 
value, in a commercial sense, of such pro- 
ductions, and pronounced worthless. He 
said it would not sell." But Mr. Childs man- 
aged to sell seventy thousand copies of it, 
and this laid the foundations of his fortune. 
He made a similar success of Dr. Allibone’s 
“Dictionary of English and American Au- 
thors,’’ and of Fletcher’s “ Brazil,” and of 
Lossing’s ‘‘ Illustrated History.” 

In 1860 Mr. Peterson retired from the firm, 
and in 1862, at the age of thirty-four, Mr. 
Childs entered alone upon several ventures 
which proved unexpectedly profitable. He 
purchased the ‘“ Publisher’s Chronicle,” 
which was issued from a New York office, 
and by putting upon it the impress of his 
own genius, so remodeled and improved this 
publication that it became widely popular 
and a source of large revenue. He became 
the owner, also, of what was known as the 
“ American Almanac,” and not only changed 
its name to the ‘ National Almanac,’’ but so 
vivified this moribund annual that more 
were sold in a single year than had been 
sold during the preceding ten years — the 
total sale amounting to thirty thousand 
copies. 

But the greatest enterprise upon which 
he entered during these early sixties was 
the purchase and transformation of a daily 
paper called the Ledger. This was a publi- 
cation which had been in existence since 
1836. It was born seven years after Mr. 
Childs’ advent to this world, and.as ‘a pen- 





hopeless bankruptcy, he paid nearly $200,- 
000. With a sagacity as sound as it was 
prescient, and with a courage which never 
flinched, he entered upon the herculean 
task of saving this widely-known paper. 
He immediately changed its price, and the 
penny sheet began to cost two cents. He 
also advanced the rates for advertisements. 
Subscribers dropped off, but he made the 
daily so good that they needed it, and came 
back. He won this victory by hard fight- 
ing. He worked fourteen hours out of évery 
twenty-four. He clarified the entire sheet, 
and excluded everything from it which was 
dubious. Only clean news and wholesome 
advertisements were accepted. The Ledger 
became one of the safes 
pers in the country. General 
said to Mr. Childs: ‘I would rather be the 
Ledger’s publisher than to be President.” 
Ite tion soon doubled; and then 
doubled again, and grew to some’ 
enormous. Its proprietor became one o 
the best-known citizens in Philadelphia. 

The outside world learned to appreciate 
both his business capabilities, which his 
rapid rise indicated, and his 


Exceptional Generosity, 


which took on not only diversified forms, 
but mammoth proportions. His name be- 
gan to be spoken admiringly on both sides 
of the sea. He had placed a memorial win- 
dow to Milton in a church at Westminster; 
and honored Shakespeare by erecting a 
handsome memorial fountain at Stratford- 
on-Avon, his birthplace. He had made the 
ecient of Charles Dickens and Wilkie 
Co , of Lord Houghton and Herbert 
Spencer, of Count De tases \ 
Du Chaillu, and was a favorite throughout 
England. He had educated three hundred 
girl in this country, and completed the 
d for a monument to Ed Allan Poe; 
he had provided a grave in Greenwood for 
Richard A. Proctor, the celebrated astron- 
to the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point elegant portraits of 
Grant, Sherman and Sheridan. He had 
ven widely and discriminatingly to num- 
‘less a and people. He secured 
the frie p of not only Emerson, Low- 
ell, Bryant and Longfellow, but of the com- 
mon le everywhere. He had become 
in his later years, nan Stee | eo and 
was = y man ,in 1 the 
Republican nomination for the Presidency. 
= preferred, however, to remain a priva 


tizen. 
His home and his 
Home Life 


were models. He made his own fireside 
one of the most attractive ts on either 
continent. Its libr: con ed more than 
5,000 volumes. Choice D genes adorned 
its walls. Wonderful and numerous clocks 
sounded like a full orchestra when they 
struck. To hear them was like liste to 
the midnight stroke of Venice’s number! 
and sweet-toned church-bells. But the 
most enjoyable feature of this beautiful 
home was Mr. Childs himself. He was ge- 
nial, intelligent and Lhe gross geo Asa host 
his courtesy was perfect, and as a friend his 
hand was warm and his heart as true as that 
of a mother. When such a man is born, 
the world becomes heir to a great legacy; 
and when such a man dies, the world meets 
with.a serious loss. 

The public does not know whether Mr. 
Childs left behind him one million or ten, 
and does not care. It knows that while he 
lived he used his fortune with splendid 
fidelity, and that is enough. Ifhe was com- 
— r at the last, it will make no 

erence. He can never be forgotten; while 
the man who did nothing for humanity, and 
died recently in New York worth seventy 
millions, is well-nigh forgotten already. 

Mr. was a t to America and 
the human race. What he was and what he 
did were both worthy of the noblest man- 
hood. Seldom has the Golden Rule been 
more honorably observed than it was b 
him. He was a veritable Santa Claus to 
employees, and most of them, through his 
help, owned homes of their own, and sever- 
al are said to be worth from $75,000 to 
$100,000. He reached out a helping hand to 
his bors in every direction. He cared 
ie ss tute ag and — pmo 

young men entering upon hon 
business careers. No worthy object or indi- 


omer; and presen 


vidual appealed to him in vain. He wasa 
Lord Bountiful. He was a good steward. He 
ere Game Sean Se him and 


his. He wasa re the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. He lived well. He died 


in peace. ‘Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y, 
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THE THEOLOGICAL DRIFT IN THE 
¢ OLD WORLD. 
* Prof. W. T. Davison, D..D. 
HE somewhat ambitious title of these 

papers has, at least in one respect, not 
been borne out by their contents, They 
have dealt almost entirely with England and 
English thinkers and writers. Both space 
and ability are lacking to deal with Ger- 
many, France, Holland, and other countries 
of the Old World. But we are rapidly be- 
coming cosmopolitan in theology, as in most 
things. Prof. Harnack says: “The ex- 
change is now so brisk that scientific theo- 
logians of all evangelical lands form al- 
ready one concilium.” The same eminent 
writer generously acknowledges the “rich 
benefit’ which he has reaped from the 
labors of: English and American theological 
scholars. His own works are exercising a 
*wide influence, far beyond thé boundaries 
of the Fatherland; and the publication in 
this country of a translation of his Grund- 
riss, or ‘ Outline-History of Dogma,” al- 
most contemporaneously with a translation 
of Kaftan’s “Truth of the Christian Relig- 
ion,’? renders it appropriate to speak in this 
paper of the 

Ritschlian School of Theologians 


in Germany, and their influence outside the 
borders of their own country. 

In England the followers of Albrecht 
Ritechl, who died in 1889, are only known 
even by name to the few. But the name of 
Harnack, the church historian of the school, 
perhaps the first of living ecclesiastical his- 
torians, is familiar to many, while Herrmann 
of Marburg, and Kaftan of Berlin, the suc- 
cessor of Dorner, are known only to stu- 
dents of German {theology. But the influ- 
ence of this little knot of teachers, if not 
wide, isdeep. Here and there unmistak- 
able signs of it appear. In the volume of 
essays entitled ‘Faith and Oriticism,” 
which represents the best thought of the 
younger Congregationalists, Mr. Forsyth’s 
paper on “ Revelation” was but a repro- 
duction of some of Herrmann’s leading ideas. 
There is a strong disposition in many quar- 
ters to adopt the Ritschlian method of con- 
centrating the defence of Christianity upen 
personal experience, making it less depend- 
ent upon metaphysical foundations, more 
independent of the assaults of historical 
criticism. Harnack’s analysis of the 
growth of dogma is producing its effects. 
The late Dr. Hatch’s Hibbert Lectures on 
Christianity and Greek thought move in the 
same general direction. Dogma, so these 
writers proclaim, is but an amalgam of pure 
Christianity with a quantity of extraneous 
matter which the church would do well to 
get rid of. Just as the ecclesiastical hie- 
rarchy of Rome is an accretion foreign to 
the true spirit of Christianity, so, we are 
told, ecclesiastical dogma is but a compos- 
ite structure; and the “ Logos-doctrine,” 
with much more which is represented as 
mere Greek metaphysics, should have been 
discarded at the time of the Reformation, 
along with the authority of the Pope and 
the infamous trade in indulgences. 

There is something fascinating to many 
minds in ‘the idea of a New Reformation 
in the department of theology. There is 
something very fascinating to all minds ac- 
quainted with the difficulties of these days 
of strife and gainsaying, in the’ idea of a 
structure of Christian truth which shall rest 
securely upon a foundation of its own,what- 
ever storms may blow from the regions of 
science, philosophy or historical criticism. 
The Ritschlians are, moreover, earnest as 
well as strong and able men. They claim 
to be proclaiming the very pith of the Gos- 
pel message and to be recalling the Chris- 
tian Church to her pristine faith and vigor. 
Their watchword is Christian redemption. 
Their main*message is that the kingdom of 
God revealed by Christ is the chief good of 
humanity, and'that it can be commended as 
such to the reason of humanity, quite inde- 
pendently of philosophy and criticism. 
Their appeal is* to experience. Faith 
and spiritual experience cannot be sun- 
dered. Revelation is not an affair of the 
ntellect, but of the heart and the life. A 
candid reader of the Gospels must be imme- 
diately impressed by the revelation of God 
in Christ, and thus he may gain a certain 
knowledge of truth which is immediate, in- 
tuitive and irrefragable. Let us go back, it 
is said, to the original tradition —back be- 
hind the “church, behind dogma, be- 
hind the Scriptures even, back to 
Christ. There is the Divine, immediately 
commending itself as such to men of every 
generation. Build upon positive experience. 
Away with speculations concerning the nat- 
tre and attributes of God, the pre-existence 
of Christ, His resurrection, ascension, ex- 








altation! What do we know of these things ? 
God in Christ, the Christ of history, is all 
we have. It is all we have, and it is all we 
need. 

The strength and the weakness of this de- 


-parture in theology are soon apparent. 


Kaftan, whose work on the “Truth of the 
Christian Religion ” is now being introduced 
to English readers, repudiates 
the current modes of defence of the Chris- 
tian religion, in order to point out what he 
considers a more excellent way. But he 
fails to carry conviction, either on the one 
hand as to the indefensible character of the 
system of Christian doctrine, or on the 
other as to the validity and sufficiency of 
his own line of proof, when taken alone. 
That there has been “development” in 
Christian dogma as well as in ecclesiastical 
order, is patent enough. That great care is 
necessary lest the original simplicity of 
Ohristian doctrine, “as truth is in Jesus,’ 
should be overlaid by human speculations 
and dogmatizings, does not need much 
proof, But Kaftan and Harnack are not 
content with depreciating Origen and 
Athanasius; they set aside St. John. They 
profess to strengthen the tree by rigorously 
pruning it, but meanwhile are cutting into 
the vital cells of the central trunk. 

As with doctrine, so with history. This 
school of writers, now so influential in Ger- 
many and to some extent in England, pro- 
fess to erect a defence of Christianity that 
shall be independent of historical criticism. 
The Gospel narratives, we are told, bring 
us directly into the presence of the histor- 
ical Christ, even though they contain mis- 
takes, later accretions, incredible legends. 
But such teachers fail to see that they are 
cutting away the very bough on which they 
rest, and that the destructive criticism 
which has proved fatal (as Harnack as- 
serts) to the stories of the miraculous con- 
ception and the resurrection and ascension 
of Christ, will not long leave untouched 
that residuum of Divine revelation to which 
he and his school desire firmly to cleave. 
Ritschlianism virtually leaves us only a hu- 
man Christ, and what comes of such a Gos- 
pel, history teaches only too well. 

It would hardly have been worth while to 
describe at length this element in the current 
* theological drift of the Old World,” if it 
were not tolerably certain that the influence 
of these eminent teachers rests upon their 
having gained a firm grasp of certain great 
truths vital to the Christianity of the pres- 
ent day. Men are getting tired of the ap- 
parently endless discussions of rival 
* critics’ and of the recriminations of the- 
ologians and scientific men. Religion, say 
they, if it be real, must commend itself di- 
rectly to the mind and heart of man, and 
must prove itself to be not so much an elab- 
orate system as a living power. Christian- 
ity is a historical religion, and discussions 
concerning dates and documents and details 
are important enough in their place. But 
revelation reveals, as the sun illumines ; and 
the vast majority of men have neither the 
time nor the knowledge needed for the 
class of considerations that seem chiefly 
dear to theologians and professed apol- 
ogists. Men do not say exactly, “ Away 
with dogma,” but they are saying, “ Let it 
be kept in ite place and not allowed to stifle 
religion.’”’ And more and more the “ Teach- 
ing of Jesus ” — to quote the title of a well- 
known work by Wendt, another writer of the 
same general type — is commending itself 
to the heart and conscience of men sick of 
the discussions of the schools and the cant 
phrases of a traditional orthodoxy and a 
merely mechanical piety. 

Here lies the strength of the Ritschlian 
teachers. They put in the forefront of their 
message our Lord’s own phrase that has so 
strangely fallen out of the vocabulary of the 
church, and come proclaiming afresh the 


Kingdom of God. 

For that the world is sighing. For want of 
a full appreciation of its power the church 
is weak, This kingdom, which is ‘‘ not eat- 
ing and drinking, but righteousness, peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost,” is now not “ at 
hand ;” it is here. It is, as the Saviour said, 
in the midst of us, and the true messen- 
gers of the Gospel are those who have their 
eyes open to its presence dnd who are 
hastening ite full advent. 

But to appreciate and enjoy the positive 
part of this message, it is not necessary to 
destroy, as Harnack, Kaftan and others 
seem bent on doing, the work of centuries. 
As matter of fact, it cannot be destroyed, if 
there be in it, as we believe, the vitality of 
Christian truth. But it may be amended. 
It is our business to amend it, if any portion 
of what ought to be vital is becoming dull, 
inert, formal, lifeless. Neither church- 


order nor church-teaching can long preserve 
its efficacy, unless it be re-vitalized, again 





and yet again, by the principles of the living 
and immutable kingdom of God and of His 
Christ. It is possible for every generation 
of Christians to go back afresh to the one 
Fountain-head, and in every generation 
those who help men to do this are the great- 
est benefactors of the church. So far as 
Herrmann and Wendt, Harnack and Kaftan, 
are promoting this great end, in the true 
spirit of the Reformation of the six- 
teenth century, we may honor them and 
learn of them. But “‘ Back to Christ” need 
not mean “ Down with Christian dogma ”’ 
or “ Away with Christian tradition.” The 
Christendom of the 19th century is the heir 
of the ages thus far, and if the Christianity 
of the 20th century is to improve upon it, it 
can only be by entering more fully into 
Christ’s mind and imbibing more of His 
quickening Spirit. 


Handsworth College, Birmingham, Eng. 








A WOMAN’S VIEW POINT. 
“ Manhattan” and Returned Missionaries. 


HEN ‘Manhatten’ inquired, several 
weeks ago, ‘“ Where are our returned 
missionaries ?”’ and again, ‘Where are they ?” 
with that peculiar intonation and that 
sharper gleam of his eye, I felt that a wood- 
en stick ought to be electrified into respond- 
ing. And my quill — though a goose — is of more 
sensitive fibre. Only by an effort did I maintain 
my habitually discreet silence—my only hope 
of areputation for wisdom. I take my clumsy 
quill with trembling, being very much in awe of 
the sharp nib of “Manhattan’s” facile pen. 
What a tribute in his last letter to the “ heroic 
men’’—he might have added women’—‘our 
‘mighty warriors,” who are striving to take 
“the world for God!” What a delicate appre- 
ciation of their trials, self-denial, suffering and 
burdens! How glad I am that he has spoken 
out for himself and the church that the “ church 
is praying for them and holding them up to God 
in tenderest sympathy and love!’’ They cannot 
have the comforting assurance, or we be remind- 
ed of our duty, too often. But it is not a new 
thought to most of them, as very many testify in 
their letters that the thought is their 
“* place of refuge’ and tower of strength which 
the Heavenly Father has provided for their mo- 
ments of weariness and discouragement. And 
one standing in the “ foremost front” of dan- 
ger, facing a certain death that would “‘ make as 
water’’ the heart of earth’s proudest hero, feels 
that this supplication and support of the 
church, by the grace of God, is giving her life 
and strength from day to day, 

But to “the question.” My impression is, 
that most of our “ returned missionaries’ have 
returned to their work. I fail to find a list of 
those at home, with the names of those in the 
field, in a recent number of Gospel in All Lands, 
but probably “ Manhattan” can supply that de- 
ficiency from his own well-stored cranium. (The 
W.-F. M. 8, reports 118 abroad and 21 at home.) 
Will he tell us how many able-bodied mission- 
aries at home are not speaking day and night — 
almost? How many missionaries come home as 
long. as they have health to work? Rev. George 
Smyth, who so charmed him, was expected to 
address a missionary meeting almost immedi- 
ately on his arrival, but was forbidden by his 
physician in New York to make any pulpit or 
platform effort. Hence the writer has not 
shared “‘Manhattan’s” privilege—of hearing 
him. ,If “Manhattan” should pursue his inves- 
tigations a little further, I fancy he would find 
his quarrel with the M. D.’s rather than with 
the D. D.’s. “ Manhattan’s” delight in Rev. 
Mr. Smyth is unique-—as if he had made an 
original discovery — and his appeal for mission- 
ary speakers pathetic. Living in a small city 
away from any great metropolis, I had not real- 
ized the scarcity. Four missionaries “lifted up 
their voices ’’ at different times last year in the 
church where I worship — not the largest church 
in the place either; and to a chivalrous spirit 
like “‘ Manhattan’s,’’ the fact that they were la- 
dies will not lessen the value of their services. 
Should he makea discount, even in his inmost 
soul, I shall tell him of one of our Western sis- 
ters who, at a gathering of the W. F. M. 8., 
went to speak in a neighboring pulpit. The op- 
portunity was embraced by the church to take 
the regular missionary collection, and ‘jhe 
amount obtained was double that of the precud- 
ing year! In my simple round of life through 
the year I have heard Bishop Thoburn, Dr. Wm. 
Butler, Dr. John Butler, and seen Bishop Tay- 
lor and Rev. George Smyth, besides several mis- 
sionaries of the W. F.M.8. Really I had come 
to think that missionaries’ services were to be 
had by pastors and churches almost for the ask- 
ing. And there has been no lack of ability to 
interest — and increase the collection. 

“Why” — again he asks — “cannot our Mis- 
sionary Board make some provision whereby the 
church at large might hear something definite 
and intelligible concerning the work ?”’ etc. 
How could a man write that with the Gospel in 
All Lands upon his study table and the Heathen 
Woman’s Friend in the house ? — as every Meth- 
odist minister in “‘ Manhattan’s’’ position has, 
of course, even if he does not boast of a “ desire 
to honor the foreign missionary and help on the 
glorious work in which he is engaged.” Can it 
be that, with this interest and desire burning in 
his soul, ‘“‘ Manhattan ” does not read them? Let 
“Manhattan,” possess himself of the contents 





of the February number (1893) of Gospel in Al 
Lands, with a few suggestions from other num- 
bers, arrange it with his wonted skill, and bring 
it before his congregation in one of his 
efforts,’’ and see if he cannot rival the returned 


furnish tracts, stories , appeals, statistics, sugges- 
tions, sufficient for his demand, I venture tosay. 
Being a woman,!I write froma W. F. M. 8. 
We have prided ewhat 
on the tact and wisdom shown ‘in our society 
work. But Isupposed the brethren had long 
ago adopted the plan of utilizing the returned 
missionary t'o the utmost of his ability — and his 
wife's, if he had one. One of our missionaries, 
whose alight form and pale face, on her return to 
the home land a year ago, made us fear she was on 
the direct route to the heavenly home, was, the 
last I knew, addressing five or more public meet- 
ings a week, with a parlor talk thrown in now 
and then of an afternoon! Of course owr mus- 
sionaries are not orators— nor are all those of 
the Parent Board. Teachers, physicians, and 
even college professors at home, are not always 
a success in that line. But if there are any idle 
ones about, the hereditary defect in my eyesight 
has prevented my observing it. B. A. T. 








Lord, Thou art Life, though 1 be dead. 
Love’s Fire Thou art, however cold I be ; 
Nor heaven have I aes * Eee to lay my head, 

Nor home, but 


— Christina Rossetti. 
The Still Hour. 


The Joy of Failure. 


We are apt to grieve over our failures. We 
happily set our hearts on the accomplishment of 
a certain thing, with the ardent hope, that it 
will be successful, It turns out to be a failure. 
We painfully lament this. It humiliates us; 
Where does the joy come in under such ciroum- 
stances? In a further and fuller revelation of 
God’s will and work we see that the failure isa 
blessing to us. It led us to discover our weak- 
ness, It disclosed to us our short-sightedness. 
It startled us into a consciousness of a greater 
need of depending thoroughly upon God. Our 
failure has \set us to praying more. We had 
been growing conceited. We had depended 
largely on our education, our natural acuteness 
and our skill. Now we look at ourselves differ- 
ently. Weare glad that we failed. There is joy 
in the thought that our failure has brought us 
nearer God and out of ourselves. More fervent- 
ly now do we pray, “O God,I know nothing! 
Give me Thy wisdom! Help me to profit greatly 
by my experience of failure,”’” Many atime we 
have had occasion to thank God that we failed, 
rather than succeeded, in some pet pursuit. 
We have rejoiced in the success which has com 
out of failure. 


**Be of Good Cheer."’ 


This is the sweet voice of Christ. It is a ring 
ing note which He sends out to all whoare under 
a cloud or whose hearts are trembling with fear. 
To the thousands who, in these days of financial 
distress, are discouraged, He says, ‘‘ Be of good 
cheer. Your times are in My hand, In Me are 
all riches. I will succor thee.”’ O soul, the 
Saviour’s great heart beats warmly towards you! 
He Himself has been in the deep waters. He 
has been down in the vale of poverty. He has 
seen “hard times,’’ There were times when, to 
all visible appearances, He had no provisions for 
the next day’s hunger. He was subject to very 
short rations at times; yet He never borrowed 
any trouble. He trusted in His heavenly Father, 
Ho knew that His Father had limitless resources. 
He who heard the young ravens when they cried 
would not leave Him to starve to death. Yes, 
Jesus has had all sorts of experiences, as a man 
and as a trusting Son of God. Therefore, for 
this very reason, He is well entitled to say to 
you: “Opoorman! O distressed woman! Be 
of good cheer! Let not your heart be troubled.” 
Let your heart sweetly rest in Him. [t is just 
the time to pray mightily, to sing songs in the 
night, to be glad in the Lord. Fling despond- 
ency to the winds and be of good cheer! 


Significant. 


There is a wondrous significance in the fact 
that no company of men, from the time that 
the first book of the Bible was written until the 
last was completed, ever felt moved upon to 
write such a book as, or one similar to, the Bi- 
ble. If the Bible be a book of fables or a liter. 
ary fraud, why is it that we have not a rival 
book, somewhat similar at least, to the Bible, 
covering the same periods of human history, 
laying down the highest principles of national 
and personal government, inculcating the lofti- 
est morals, and holding out hopes of future 
blessedness to all mankind? If the Bible were 
written by impostors, why have not a company 
of other men, far better, let us suppose, than 
those who wrote the Bible, given us a much bet- 
ter, abler, truer, more helpful one? Is it possi- 
ble that there were no keener, more gifted men 
among all the thousands of the world’s wise 
ones than the Bible writers? Why have not the 
sagacious critics of the Bible put their great 
thoughts together in first-class shape and pro- 
duced a Bible equal to, if not greater than, the 
much-abused old Bible? Is not their failure to 
do so significant? Why not confess at once — 
that it is much easier to criticise than it isto 
create ? 
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MAGNIFYING THE SEATS OF THE AN- 
NUAL CONFERENCE SESSIONS. 
It. 
Maine Conference. 
HE history of Methodism in Maine would 
read like a romance if it could all be 
written; and the travels and labors of the 
early itinerants who followed inthe wake 
of Lee and his co-laborers would furnish 
many examples of heroic endurance and 
self-sacrifice, unsurpassed in Methodist his- 
tory. Through an almost unbroken wilder- 
ness they traveled and preached, heralding 
the news of a “free and full salvation ” 
from Piscataqua to New Brunswick. 

At the New England Conference, held 
Aug. 1, 1798, “the Province of Maine and 
Lynn was made a circuit,’’ and Jesse Lee 
was appointed to this onerous charge. He 
had previously visited all the other New 
England States, and went to this Con- 
ference with the determination to offer him- 
self as a missionary to this Province. The 
only knowledge of his charge was that it 
was commonly understood that they were 
in want of preaching. 

The population, comprising about one 
hundred thousand, was mostly confined to 
the seaboard villages, leaving the interior 
but sparsely settled; the camp of the lum- 
berman or rude saw-mill marked the site of 
the future cities, and by rough road or bri- 
dle-path these hardy preachers traveled 
with their scanty belongings in their saddle- 
bags, stopping wherever they might happen 
to be, and preaching as occasion offered. 

Lee’s first year’s work led him as far east 
as the Penobscot, preaching nearly every 
day in private houses, in school-houses, and 
by the wayside; for, being a Methodist, he 
found the settled pastors unfriendly and the 
churches closed to him generally. As the 
result of this tour, he organized the Read- 
field circuit, and the following year a regu- 
lar preacher was sent to Maine and a class 
formed. 

On March 12, 1794, Jesse Lee preached the 
first Methodist sermon in the Kennebec 
Valley at Canaan. Canaan included Bloom- 
field and Milburn, now Skowhegan, and the 
place where he preached was undoubtedly 
in what is now Skowhegan. He afterward 
preached in Norridgewock and Anson. 

In the Conference of 1795 three appoint- 
ments were reported — Portland, Readfield 
and Penobscot circuits, with 318 members. 

In 1796 the Kennebec (afterward called 
Norridgewock) circuit was formed, com- 
prising all the towns above Augusta. 
From this time till 1827 the only Methodist 
preaching heard in Skowhegan was when a 
cireuit-rider occasionally stopped and 
preached, and the Methodists were de- 
spised and persecuted, An old-time discol- 
ored record at the parsonage, containing a 
list of members of seven classes on old 
Norridgewock circuit, made out by Rev. 
Mr. Lewis in 1823, attests the faithfulness of 
the old fathers who labored here for Meth- 
odism. 

In 1827 a class was organized, consisting of 
six members, and a little later two others 
joined, one of whom was Sister Angeline 
Harding, now living, and a faithful and 
constant attendant at class-meeting. She 
remembers distinctly the preaching of 
Father Wells and Greenleaf Greely in 
1826. 

In 1828 a church was organized, and 
Skowhegan was connected with Norridge- 
wock circuit. Henry True was appointed 
as preacher, and from that time to the 
present the church has been regularly sup- 
plied. 


The pastoral roll for the next twenty 
years contains many honored names, includ- 
ing Revs. Isaac Lord, John Perrin, Ezekiel 
Robinson, John Whitney, Asa Heath, Benj. 
Follett, Samuel P. Black, E. Hotchkiss, Fa- 
ther Hutchinson, P. P. Morrill, Aaron San- 
derson, Chas. P. Bragdon, Henry Butler, 
Oyrus Scammons, O. Huse and Albert F. 
Barnard. 

In 1832 James Dinsmore came to Skow- 
hegan and joined the Methodist Church, 
and the society was much strengthened 
thereby. Heretofore the meetings had 
been held in private houses or school- 
houses. The society was poor and small, 
60 Mr. Dinsmore set about building a 
church, assuming the entire responsibility. 
This was on the site now occupied by the 
Roman Catholic Church, and was burned. 
When the meeting-house was completed, 
he sold pews to those who desired, and rent- 
‘ed to others, giving free seats to those who 
were unable to pay. 

* Skowhegan is first seen in the Minutes in 
1886. In 1841 the Annual Conference met 
at Skowhegan, then a station by itself. 
Bishop Hedding presided. A proud day it 
was for Skowhegan Methodism. The serv- 





ices were held on Parkman Hill, there being 
no auditorium large enough to accommodate 
the vast concourse of people who came from 
the surrounding country for miles around. 
The venerable Bishop preached. a remark-~- 
able discourse, and with fervid yet simple 
utterance held the attention to the close. 
The ordination services were very impress- 
ive, and, taken altogether, the Conference 
produced a favorable impression upon the 
community. . 

Rev. ©. ©. Cone, whose death oc- 
curred last year, did efficient work in 
1848-'49. He was followed by. Revs. A. P. 
Hillman, Herman Nickerson, W. H. Foster, 
Joseph H. Jenne, F, A. Robinson, 8. F. 
Wetherbee, and Joseph Colby. 

In 1860-61 Rev. Charles F. Allen, D. D., 
served the church for the first time. He 
was born in Norridgewock, and was well ac- 
quainted with many of the original mem- 
bers. After an interval of five years he 
again served the church in a second pastor- 
ate. During this pastorate the present 
church edifice was dedicated. In 1862 Rev. 
D. B. Randall, D. D., whose time-honored 
form is still seen at the Conference sessions, 
and who is now, since Mr. Cone’s death, the 
oldest member of the Conference, served 
the church. He was followed by Wm. McK. 
Bray and Charles Munger. 

In 1865 the society decided to erect a new 
and more commodious house of worship, 
and Mr. Henry Plummer and Col. Isaac 
Dyer — the latter of whom is yet an honored 


the church 106. His ripe scholarship, amia- 
bility of character, and deep religious con- 
victions endeared him to all the people. In 
1887-’89 Rev. D. B. Holt came. During his 
pastorate there was a steady growth along 
all lines, souls were saved, and the people 
fed. Rev. E. L. House was appointed in 
1891. He came —as one brother expressed 
it— ‘tin the nick of time,” and under his 
energetic management the charge pros- 
pered. The house was thoroughly renovat- 
ed within, and a new tabernacle was built at 
North Anson camp-ground and paid for. 
Mr. House was a forceful preacher, and 
under his preaching the congregations 
steadily increased and Methodism in the 
place took on a new lease of life. In the 
middle of his second year he was transferred 
to Pine St., Portland, and Skowhegan was 
obliged to seek a supply. In this exigency 
God sent just the man who was need- 
ed— Rev. Mellen Howard, “ whose face is a 
benediction, and whose life is a love-letter 
to all mankind.’”’ The present pastor, Rev. 
Fred H. Morgan, came to Skowhegan in 
1893 from the East Maine Conference, where 
he had been stationed at Orono. He en- 
tered into a goodly heritage in the labors of 
Mr. Howard. The work has prospered, and 
God has been with pastor and people. 

The Maine Conference meets in Skowhe- 
gan this year for the third time, and the 
people are expecting a gracious uplift in the 
presence of so many Christian workers. 





























Methodist Episcopal Church, Skowhegan, Maine. 





member and president of the trustees — 
were the building committee. The present 
site was chosen because more centrally lo- 
cated and convenient to people on both 
sides of the river. 

Rev. ©. C. Mason served during the years 
*69-’70. He was followed by Rev. Parker 
Jaques in ’71-’72; and he, in turn, by Rev. 
A. R. Sylvester in ’73-’74, In 1876 Rev. 8. 
Hooper came, and during his pastorate a 
great revival tookplace. Rev. W. W. Bald- 
win, now of the New England Conference, 
was pastor in °77-’78. Rev. Joseph Hawks 
came in 1879, followed by Rev. Perry Chan- 
dler in 1880-’81. Rev. L. H. Bean took the 
helm in 1882, and his heroic efforts saved 
the church for Methodism; the debt which 
had rested so heavily upon it for many 
years was raised, and a new parsonage was 
built. 

Rev. J. M. Frost was the next pastor, and 
he had a wonderful work here, baptizing 92, 
taking on probation 107, and receiving into 


The Pastor. 
rT\HE Rev. Fred H. Morgan, pastor of the 

M. E. Church at Skowhegan, Me., was 
born in Effingham, N. H., Dec. 12, 1860. Upon 
his father’s return from the war, his parents re- 
moved to Lawrence, Mass., where they still 
live. 

Mr. Morgan’s early education was received in 
the public schools of Lawrence; and at sixteen 
years of age he left school and went to work. 
He served ten years in the clothing business, 
first in Lawrence, and later in Milford, Mass., 


Church under the pastorate of Rev. Charles Til- 
ton, in whom he found a devoted friend and pas- 
tor. Converted when young, he was reclaimed 
from a backslidden state under the labors of Dr. 
Charles Parkhurst, then pastor of Garden Street 
Church, Lawrence. 

He entered heartily into Christian work in the 
Sunday-school, and soon heard the Divine 
call: “Go preach My Gospel.” It was a start- 
ling thought to him; he was already married, 
with two children, and could not see his way 
clear to enter into such an important work. 





where he was an active worker in the Methodist | 


Then it Was thet bis devoted companion prowed | 


‘| victions with 





herself to be a helpmeet in the truest sense; 
for while he hesitated and feared to accept the 
call to preach lest his family suffer, she, with 








Rev. Fred H. Morgan. 


steady faith and unwavering courage, said: 
“Go; and the Lord will take care of us.’’ 

In 1888 he gave up his business and received an 
appointment to Seabrook, N. H., under Rev. 
C. U. Dunning, then presiding elder of Dover 
District, New Hampshire Conference. He served 
this church two and one-half years, two years of 
which time he attended Boston University 
School of Theology. In November, 1890, he was 
transferred by Bishop Goodsell to fill out: the 
year at Orono, Me. During the nearly three | 
years of his pastorate there, the church prospered 
on al) lines. His present pastorate at Skowhegan 
is heartily enjoyed, according to all reports, by 
both pastor and people. 

Four lovely children have come to brighten 
their home, and the parsonage at Skowhegan 
contains one of the happiest families in all New 
England. 











Protestants and Romanists in Columbus. 


E have read with interest a statement is- 
sued to the public by the pastors of the 


}| various churches in Columbus, O., co 





Pp tations of Roman Catholics and con- 
sequent excitement in that city and section. Va- 


'| rious false statements were made concerning the 
|| Roman Catholics , so that many people began to 
| feel as if there would soon be an uprising of the 


Romanists to ravage the land. . It was the result, 
of course, of ignorance and misrepresentation. 
Under such circumstances the Protestant pastors 
did what wasright. They prepared a generous 
circular in which they s Fed their own con- 
fect plainness, and then (1) de- 
nounced as a faced sorgeey on alleged letter 
of the Pope calling upon Catholics to rise and 
exterminate the Protestants; (2)declared another 
document of the same kind to be a stupid for- 
gery; (3) called attention to the fact that of the 349 
ablic-school teachers in ithe city of Columbus 
hirteen were Roman Catholics; ) that instead 
of ninety-five per cent. of the policemen of the 
city — Roman Catholics, a majority were 
Protestants ; >) that the statement that the 
schools and offices of one of the counties were 
overrun with Catholics was not based upon fact; 
(8) that the stories current about warlike oper 
rations on the = of the Romanists were base’ 
fabrications. e whole document is charitable 
and generous, and shows the absurdity of much 
of the current talk concerning the purposes of 
the Roman Catholic Church. In a country of 
seventy millions of —— it is not likely that 
ten millions of Roman Catholics, whose resources 
are small, could very soon acquire sufficient 
power (even if they had the disposition) to op- 
and annihilate the Protestants. This paper 
Rely says: ‘‘We make these statements nct 
only in the interests of truth and decency and 
common humanity, but also in the interests of 
Protestantism.” — The Outlook. 
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ree MEXICO LETTER. 

; Rev. John W. Butiler,.D. D. 

Mr. Eprror: I had fully intended to write you 
sooner of our Conference; but I found so many 
important matters demanding my attention at 
the time, that this is the first opportunity I have 
had to put my good intentions on paper. 

You will have noticed that the Conference met 
this year in ‘ 

Orizaba. 


This is the first time we ever met in the 

and all seemed to greatly enjoy it. You will 
doubtless recall your own ride down that won- 
derful railway. Also your visit to Orizaba and 
the little Indian village of Santa Ana Atzacan, 
where we held meetings in a little hut. The new 
church for which you kindly raised the money, 
through the columns of ZIon’s HERALD, is 
not yet done. Dr. Green finds that it is costing 
more than he contemplated for material and la- 
bor; but he tells me that he hopes to have it fin- 
ished early in the spring. 

Our Conference was a very pleasant one after 
the arrival of the Bishop and his party, for whom 
we had all felt great concern during the first 
three days. Doubtless you saw, by the ‘public 
press, how they were all detained four days in 
quarantine at Vera Craz. When we first received 
the alarming reports of small-pox on board their 
ship, we were all greatly concerned. So when, 
at last, they were released and reached the seat 


of the Conference, in good health and excellent 


spirits, we were grateful and happy. 

Bishop Fitzgerald took the chair Saturday 
morning, and our Conference work was all fin- 
ished Monday evening. In the Conference, in 
the pulpit, and in social intercourse, the Bishop 
carried all hearts with him. Hope you may have 
as good atime at Waltham as we had at Ori- 
zaba! 

We were also glad to have Dr. John F. Thom- 
son, of the South America Mission, with us. He 
spoke several times and conducted a grand re- 
vival service Monday evening prior to the read- 
ing of the appointments. This arrangement, 
suggested by Bishop Fitzgerald, was novel but 
greatly appreciated, and productive, we believe, 
of lasting good. 

The appointments of the American workers 
are as follows: — 


Coast District,} William Green, P. E. 
Oaxaca Circuit, L. C, Smith. 
t Mexico District, J. W. Butler, P. E. 

Mexico City, F. Borton. 
Pachuca, H. G. Limric. 
Puebla District, 8. P. Craver. 

w > 8. W. Siberts. 
Northern District, L. B. Salmans, P. E. 
Guanajuato Cireuft 


, 1. C. Cartwright. 
Theological Sem’ry, 8. P. = and F. D. 


Tubbs. 
J. W. Butler. 
Publishing Agent, F. Borton. . 
w. 


F. M. 8. 
Mexico Cit, Misses Loyd and Ayres. 
Puebla, ae yo Packer and Lim- 

r. 

Pachuca, Miss Hastings. 
Guanajuato, Miss Neiger. 
Oaxaca, iss Dunmore 
Orizaba, Miss Van Dorsten. 


As the work in Orizaba and Oaxaca is new, and 
the Mexico City ladies have received permission 
to enjoy a much-needed rest in the home land, 
Misses Van Dorsten and Dunmore will have 
charge of the Mexico City work till the return of 
the Misses Loyd and Ayres. 

Since Conference Dr. Thomson and the Bishop 
have been in this city, and both assisted in spe- 
cial services. You will recall our church, its lo- 
cation, its internal arrangements and its historic 
relations. Just transport yourself back into our 
midst. Come into what were formerly the clois- 
ters of the old convent of San Francisco, but 
now transformed into a Methodist church. See 
it well filled with earnest native worshipers. 


' Hear, again, their joyous, lusty singing. Look 


at that tall, earnest man trom South America up 
on the platform with the Bishop, the presiding 
elder, and native pastor. But, better thanall, as 
he presses home the exhortation, see sinners 
moving to the altar till eleven honest, humble 
souls are pleading for mercy! I expect that you 
would have shouted for joy to see it. But what 
would the old Spanish friars have said could 
they have witnessed that characteristic Method- 
ist service? Our ardent prayer is that the good 
work may go on and spread throughout the en- 
tire mission field. Pray for it! 


Mexico City, Mexico. 








Presiding Elders. 
| Rev. W. Wignall. 


HE appointment of presiding elders is, by 
the law of our church, a duty and prerog- 
ative of the episcopacy. The question of an 
elective presiding eldership has been before the 
church at different times in the past, and all pos- 
sible arguments for and against it have been ad- 
vanced, and any agitation of the subject would 
be, probably, a mere repetition of former discus- 
sions. Nevertheless, in some form or other the 
question will present itself to each generation of 
ministers, and the proposition in Rev. G. 8. But- 
ters’ article is a mild form of this subject. 
While he would not have the preachers of a dis- 
trict elect, he would have such a representation 
of the wishes of the ministers conveyed to the 
bishop as to’ possibly amount to the same 
thing. 

That there are difficulties in the way of an 
elective presiding eldership no one acquainted, 
in a small degree, with “ ecclesiastical politics” 
ean fora moment doubt. Whether these diffi- 





culties are greater or more serious obstacles to the 
progress and peace of the church than those which 
now arise under an appointive presiding eider- 
ship,would be hard to determine. That some mod- 
ification both of the eldership and of the method 
of selection of presiding elders will be made by 
the church in the future, no one can doubt. That 
in the older Conferences of the church there is a 
feeling that some change would be advisable, is 
known very generally; and whenever a better 
plan of supervision shall be devised, that will 
commend itself to the judgment of a majority of 
these Conferences, a change will probably be 
made. But until then we shall have to endure 
the ills we. have, with as much patience 
aswe cancommand. In the meantime let us 
hope and pray that such men may be appointed 
presiding elders that the greatest good possible 
may result from the system as)it is. ; 

In an expression of opinion concerning the 
qualifications of presiding elders desired, 
through the columns of ZION’s HERALD, there 
may be some illumination to guide our Bishop 
at the coming Conference. We believe no man 
should be appointed who is a mere representa- 
tive of aclass. Haghould be a man large enough 
to represent all parties with an even balance, and 
to determine the measure and weight of all in- 
terests, without fear or favor. He should be a 
man of such sympathies and sensibilities that a 
wrong done to another shall be asa wrong done 
to himself. , The Golden Rule should be a part of 
his natural make-up, so that in obedience to it 
he is acting out himself. Any mere mechanical 
conformity, that is the result jof a cold appre- 
hension of the wisdom or prudence of such con- 
duct, will not meet the need. A hard and un- 
feeling presiding elder, however great his abil- 
ities in other direetions, is unfit for the position. 
There isa sense of justice and of right which 
such a man can never feel or know. He is neither 
in touch with the need nor the woe of others, 
and how can he justly represent them ? Then he 
should be a man of such general abilities as to 
be an honorable representative of the ministry; 
@ man commanding the respect of earnest, 
thoughtful men, and one in whose leadership 
they have unbounded confidence; a man of such 
character that the shadow of wrong-doing cannot 
rest upon him, because he is of such transparent 
goodness that every act and word refute the 
charge. He should be so devout and wise that 
men may have confidence in his purposes and 
plans, even when they conflict with their own. 
He should be a man of such strength that he 

“is not blown up with flattering puffs 


Of spongy sycophants, who stands unmoved 
Despite the jostling of opinion.” 


Perhaps it is too much to ask or hope for in a 


presiding elder that he shall come up to this 
stan ; but that there are men who more 
nearly a) h it than others, we believe, and 


we greatly desire and pray that they may be ap- 
pointed. 


Millbury, Mass, 





The Conferences. 


New England Conference. 


Boston District. 

Boston Preachers’ Meeting.—Rev. G. W. 
Mansfield presided, and Rev. T. C. Martin con- 
ducted devotions. Revs. N. T. Whitaker, L. P. 
Causey and T. ‘©. Martin were appointed to pre- 
pare a suitable memoir of the late Rev.Henry Dorr, 
The order of the day was a memorial service for 
Rev. J. Weare Dearborn. Most appreciative, in- 
teresting and tender papers were presented by 
Mr. John E. Blakemore, of Bethany Church, Ros- 
lindale, Mr. Geo. A. Priest, of Watertown, and 
Rev. W. 1. Haven, of East Boston. Dr, J. H. 
Mansfield offered fervent prayer. Just before 
the hour of adjournment Dr. W. A. Spencer, of 
Philadelphia, spoke of the pressing need which 
the Church Extension Society is now facing. 
Dr. Daniel Dorchester is to address the meeting 
next Monday. 


Boston, Tremont Street Church. —A gracious 
revival interest prevails here. A good number 
have been reeently converted. Mr. Ferdinand 
Schiverea,evangelist,is laboring with this church 
this week. Rev. Dr. W. W. Ramsay, pastor. 


St. John’s, South Boston. — Sunday, Feb. 11, 
was observed as missionary ¢ y. The people no- 
bly responded to the appeals of the pastor, Rev. 
W.T. Perrin, who preached morning and even- 
ing. In spite of hard times, the apportionment 
will be more than met. The,‘ Cross Benevolence 
Chart ” worked like a charm. 

Newton Centre.— Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Montgomery have the deep sympathy of many 
friends in the affliction that has come through 
the death of their daughter Alice. The mis- 
sionary offering taken at Newton Centre last 
Sunday made an advance of $75, the amount be- 
ing $1,250. 

Newton Upper Falls.— This church has re- 
cently received 12 members —7 by letter and 5 
from probation. The fourth quarterly confer- 
ence, held Jan. 28, unanimously invited the return 
of Rev. N. Fellows as pastor for the third year. 


Milford. — Sunday, Feb. 4, was an interesting 
day in this church. Rev. J. H. Weber, the well- 
known evangelist, began work Dec. 10, and spent 
three weeks in earnest effort. For many years 
no such widespread interest has been aroused. 
The church was greatly quickened, and men who 
had not darkened the doors of a church for 
years came and were converted to God. For two 
weeks after Mr. Weber’s departure special serv- 
ices were continued, the pastor, Rev. Luther 
Freeman, being assisted one week by Rev. J. H. 
Mansfield, of West Somerville. New ones have 





been coming every week, and on Sunday, Feb. | 
4, @ part of the fruit was gathered into the 
church: 7 joined by letter, 15 were baptized, and 
42 received on probation. The Sunday audiences 
fill the church, and the classes are largely attend- 
ed. Atarecent Friday evening prayer-meeting 
one hundred testimonies were given. The 
church is aggressive on all lines. The OConfer- 
ence Claimants’ collection, Just taken, amounted 
to $80, Abundant missionary information sent 
to every ber of the church and congregation 
leads the pastor to expect a great offering from 


Natick, — This church closed its financial year 
Jan. 1, with all bills paid, and the subscriptions 
tor the present year are coming in splendidly. 
The interest among the young people is showing 
® marked improvement. Dr. D. H. Ela, pastor. 

Sazonville, — The work here is well sustained. 
The sympathy between pastor and people is very 
cordial, and the work has been blessed with some 
recent conversions. Rev. I. A. Mesler, pastor, 

Holliston, — This church is closing this year 
of general financial! stringency with all bills paid 
and the benevolent collections showing a consid- 
erable advance. Rev. H. G. Buckingham, pas- 
tor. 
fully one thousand givers. The benevolent col- 
lections are in advance of previous years. There 
have been 70 additions to the church by conver- 
sion thus far during the year. The evening con- 
gregations are too large for the vestry. Rev. 
Luther Freeman, pastor. 

Franklin, — Special meetings have been held 
here, and the church has been greatly quickened. 
Rev, W. 8. Jagger, pastor. 

West Medway. -— A sweeping revival has 
blessed this town, Meetings have been held by 
the three churches for nine weeks. There are 
about twenty accessions to the Methodist Church 
thus far, Rev. A. W. L. Nelson, pastor. 


South Framingham, — The work goes on here 
with much encouragement. The meetings are 
well attended, the clase-meetings showing a de- 
cided increase. Rev. E. W. Virgin, pastor. 

Ashland, — There is special interest shown 
here in the Sunday evening service. The meet- 
ings are times of real refreshing and conversions 
are frequent. The work among the young people 
increases in interest and profit. Rev. C. B. 
Spaulding, pastor. 

Preachers’ Meeting. — The Central Circuit 
Preachers’ Meeting was held in the West Med- 
way church on Tuesday, Feb. 6. Rev. BE. W. 
Virgin read the Scripture, and Rev. Mr. Johnson, 
pastor of the Baptist Church, offered prayer. Rev. 
Dr. D. H. Ela presided. ©, E. Spaulding read a 
paper upon “The Nature and Effect of Sin.” 
A. W. L, Nelson read a review of Dr. Conn’s ar- 

(Continued on Page 12.) 











UNDER PRICE. 


You have heard the story of the wife who, noticing the badly 
tattered condition of her husband, asked if he had been in an en- 
counter. He replied, ‘‘ Worse than that; it was a bargain counter.” 


We guarantee full police protection to every man who comes for 
any of these reduction lots today. Our drapery department is very 
extensive and will accommodate a large crowd. Besides this it is 
arranged with private alcoves into which the purchaser can with- 
draw and take ample time to consider before selecting. 


REDUCTION LOTS. 


Silk Glass Curtains, finished with a ruffle; 5 yards of extra quality silk 
in each pair; new line of fashionable colors, ivory, faded rose, absinthe, «| 





etc. Price reduced today to $6.50 per pair. 


Point d’Esprit Curtains reduced from $5.25 to $3 a pair. They are being used in connect! 





Longfellow for Every Home. 
Cambridge Longfellow 


Poems Complete in a New Edition. 
From New Plates, Type. 
Printed on Opaque y 

A Biographical Sketch. 

Picture of Longfellow’s Home. 
Fine Steel Portrait. 
Index to First Lines, 

Bound in Attractive Style, 

With a Flexible Back, 

So as to lle open at any page. 

Crown octavo, gilt top. 

Cloth, bh: halt calf, $3.60. 
A beautiful, perfect Book. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


AARON R. GAY & CO., 


Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers. 


ACCOUNT BOOKS 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 State St., 








Boston, Mass, 


A GARDEN FREE! 


Send us 10 cents for 3 months subscription to Homes 
an #, and we will send you as a present, trans- 
portation prepaid, 

FLOWER SEED 202 choice, fresh CKAGE from 

largest growers in the world, in- 
cluding such popular leaders as Sweet Peas (Boreatton, 
Grand Blue, Queen of England, Isa Eckford, “all new,” 
sie.) also Pansies (Rex, Gold Margined know wees 
Highland, ete.) also Asters, (Jewel, Perfection, Victo- 
toria, ete.) and many others, The whole is a perfect 
wealth of flowers, fit for a royal garden. Homes an 
Hearths \s an attractive 16-page monthly, with lovely 
original iustrations, splendid, absorbi original sto- 
ries; wran departments, for FASHIO Nis and HOME 
DECORATION ; best selected matter; FIRESIDE FUN; 





a perfect Mine of pleasure and value. The paper will 
contain other splendid premium offers, 


Address, HOMES & HEARTHS Pub. Co., 21 Park 
Row, New York, 





LECTURES. 


While in Boston to deliver his lectare before the School 
of Theology, Rev. Davis W. Clark will gladly aid his 
brethren who may want a popular lecture for the benefit 
of achurch, League, etc. Mr. Clark's topic is “ The Pal- 
aces of France; How They were Peopled and Unpeopled; 
or, Causes of the French Revolution.” Mr, Clark may be 
addressed at 611 Greeneys 8t., Covington, Ky. 























with the above and make a chaste drapery for town drawing rooms, at only $10 a window. 
Muslin Curtains with fluted edges; very pretty; reduced from §2.60 to #1.75 per pair. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST, {* 


CO., 


“road stations | BOSTON. 





TO CALIFORNIA, 
The Land of Snoshine, Fruit and 
Flowers. 


The Midwinter Expositiqn, already much 
talked of, bids fair to rival the great fair that has 
ust closed at Chicago. Not in magnitude, per- 
; but certainly so in originality, in richness, 
j= A delighted visitors, who will unanimously 
that the Pacific Coast is worth many times 
the time and money spent, to visit it, in ite re- 
turn of delightful climate, mellow sunlight, 
wondrous growth of vegetation, and the hereto- 
fore unheard-of net-work of industries connect- 
ed with fruit-raising, and the shipping of the 
product. 

In order to give an opportunity for everybody 
to visit this wonderlan a Exposition, 
California rates via the Queen & Crescent Route 
have been reduced, and every one may find the 
cost of sucha trip within his means. 

As for equipment, it is the only line by which 
you can travel from Cincinnati to San Francisco, 
absolutely without change. Tourist sleeping 
cars run every week through from Cincinnati to 
San Francisco. Solid vestibuled trains twice a 
day from Cincinnati to New Orleans, where con- 
nection is made with through trains and Pull- 
man sleepers daily to California points. Through 
ear service to either New Orleans or Shreveport 

ing direct connection for Texas, Mexico and 

fornia. From Louisville through trains make 
direct connection at Lexington with solid vesti- 
buled service to New Orleans. - 


Send to us for rtioulars, Ask Agente 
for rates ct beet other information, or 
o W.C. Rinearson, G. P. A., Cincinnati, 











NEW DEPARTURE. 
$6.00 to California 

Is our Tourist Sleeping Car rate for one double 
berth to Los Angeles or San Francisco on the 
“ Phillips-Rock Island” Car from Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, or Washington. Route is over the 
B. & O. to Chicago, then via the Great Rock 
IsLAND Route to Denver and the Scenic and 
Southern Pacific Routes to destination. 

This Car leaves Philadelphia every Wednes- 
day. 

Having been in the tourist business success- 
fully for fourteen years, we can guarantee the 


very best service at the lowest possible rate, and 
one of our well-informed and attentive excur- 
sion managers accompanies the Car and looks 
after the comfort of passengers. The Car is Pull- 
man built and equipped, and, besides the excur- 
sion manager, has a porter, and a Pullman con- 


ans thet fornia tri tem you 
‘or orn: p you con 
should use this service ; therefore, for 


’ 
A. PHILLIPS & CO. 
111 So, Oth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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And night’s lonely shadows thick over me hed hands. Similarly we are prepared ll pe ae 


roll, : 
Hiding Paradise Gate! 


In the shame and the glory of Calvary’s trial, 
I have hearkened Love’s steps standing fast in 
the gloom; 
The voices of them that gave scornful denial, 
The beating of wings keeping guard at the 
tomb, 
Under Paradise Gate! 


Done the journey, the heartbreak, the bearing 
of crosses, 
Songs of heaven I hear coming down the 
night~wind ; 
In their sweetness I kneel, all forgetting earth’s 
losses, , 
And the cross turns a crown as my tired heart 
I find 
Safe in Paradise Gate! 


Washington, D. C. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


“Only one day; 
Tomorrow's care 
Tomorrow, if it come, shall bear.” 


o 
* * 


This is what Christianity is for — to teach 
men the art of life. And its whole curricu- 
lum lies in one word—‘ Learn of Me,” — 
Prof. Drummond, 


* 
* * 


Accept your lot as a man does a piece of 

ground, and begin to get out the 

rocks and roots, to deepen and mellow the 

pen to enrich and plant it. — Henry Ward 
leecher. 


e*-e 


Was there ever anybody who handled the 
bare facts of life so Cem c d as this Miss 
Euphrasia? She did it by taking right hold of 
them, by their honest. handles—as the 
were meant to be taken hold of. — Mrs. 

D. T, Whitney. 


~ 
* ” 


O Thou of purer eyes than to behold 
Uncleanliness! lift my soul, removing all 

thoughts, imaginings fantastical, 
a ‘tous allurements manifold! 
Make it a spiritual ark, abode 
Severely sacred, perfumed, sanctified, 
Wherein the Prince of Purities may abide — 
The holy and eternal Spirit of God 

— David Gray. 


Disappointmente are often direct gateways 
to peompeetty inthe very things we have 
t they were going to ruin forever. 
J ’s story is an illustration of this. He 
had promise of a kingdom, but instead 
he received slavery, and cruel treachery 


pts i pg ea ea and it looked as if all 
hope of a om was over forever. But 
these very were the gateway into his 


poe. vey and in no other way could he have 
. God's thwartings are often our 


grandest opportunities. We startin apath- 
way that we think is going to lead us to a 
desired end, but God in His providence 
thwarts us, and then we rashly conclude 
that all is over, and are in desp But aft- 
er a little we find that that very thwarting 
has been the divine ey for the suc- 
cess we desired; or, if not for just that, for 
a far better thing that we would infinitely 
rather have. He changes the very thing we 
thought was our sorrow into our crown of 
py. — HANNAH WHITALL SMITH, in “* Every 
y Religion.” 


A sculptor, on cathedral tower, 
With patient care and toil 
— wrought — 
A thing of uty growing there, 
Expression of the workman’s 
Noblest thought. 


His fellow, Le said :} 


et guee, to ote 

or who can n 
At this far height?” 
He rey’rent answ: : * Nay, 

My friend 
But this shall live 

In God’s eternal signt.” 

— Selected. 


- 
7 * 


Even our temptations and ns, rightly 
viewed and righteously treated, may prove 
to us not a hindrance, but a gain, and may 
enable us to make the ground holy. Are 
not temptations resisted and ns nobly 
endured a splendid and an — ting sight ? 
—— see a man or woman, all covered over 

enticements to do wrong, and solicited 
by every art of persuasion, yet standing 
calm, and persistently pure, without a 
sear, and without a stain, perfectly clean, 
does not earth then appear to you some- 
Se more than common, and is it not 
with a gorgeous transfiguration, 

and do you not feel somehow consecra 
by the beautiful sight? You see, too, a man 
or woman bearing suffering Lapeer y A ar 
me, pw radiant, very serene, and of a 
vital hope, overflowing with buoyant trust, 
thanking God even for stripes and chasten- 
ing blows, with a sweet submission, as gifts 
sed: does not then all about them and 
all near to them seem holy? Have they not 
anointed their very neighborhood with a 
celestial fragrance? Are they not so many 








to forego a 
sight of the spiritual acquisitions which 
beckon tous. And this is the true way to 
reach consecration and surrender. Do not 
ever dwell on the giving-up side, but on the 

side. Keep in mind the meaning 
of the old Hebrew word for consecration, 
to fill the hand. There will not be much 
trouble in getting men to empty their hands 
of wood, hay, and stubble if they see that 
there is a chance of filling them with the 
treasures which gleam from the faces or 
lives of others, or which call to them from 
the page of Scripture. The world pities us 
because it sees only what we give uP; but 
it would hold ite sympathy if it could also 
see how much we receive — “ meas- 
ure, pressed down, and running over given 
into our bosoms,” — F, B, Meyer, B. A., in 
‘The Way into the Holiest.” 

eo" 

Perhaps your anxieties are those that have 
grown out of love.. You say, I could let 
mapney 80, I do not care much for that, and 
T could at Is go 0 fa. 08 Diy friends and 
children are concerned — that is not impor- 
tant. But sickness is coming through the 
community, and the veiled and mystic fig- 
ure that we call Death is standing on your 
door-step, and you have been w , list- 
ening, and wondering if he is going to 
knock, for when he knocks we must admit 
him; your heart has sunk within you, and 
you have felt a fear lest some of the light of 

our home should go out from you. Are 

here any of us who do not know that ex- 
perience? Do you remember that beautiful 
picture of Watts, ‘‘ Love and Death,” Love 
me back upon the roses that are climb- 
ng over the cottage door, and Death, not 
bitter or wrathful, but irresistible, pressing 
in upon Love and upon the cot door, 
and you know that in a moment the door 
will be opened and Love will be vanquished 
and Death will be triumphant? Beautiful 
icture; but itis not true! It is not Love 
that wants to keep Death away; no, no! 
When Death takes my loved one if I have 
this faith in Ohrist, Death takes all the bur- 
den off from him and leaves me to bear his 
burdens as well as my own; and if I love, I 
shall be thankfulin my tears. This veiled 
figure is no death’s head with hour- glass and 
scythe; it is the Christ coming that He may 
the child, the wife, the mother, the 
friend, out from the burden, out from the 
sorrow of life. And when the hour does 
come, and you look upon the form of the 
one that you loved, if you have that faith 
in Christ that you t you have, you see 
the resurrection, not the death; you see 
the heavenly form rising, and the voice is 
borne back into your ears, and frory comes 
a your heart, and in all your tears 
and loneliness and sorrow you are thankful 
that your loved one is raised from the dead, 
the battle ended, the victory won. — Lyman 
Abbott, D. D 








CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE. 


|) HAT shall make a marriage truly 

Christian ? Not the style of cere- 

mony employed in legalizing the union; 

not anything ritualistic or external; but 

rather the inward spirit with which it is en- 
tered upon and carried through. 

Not many thoroughly Christian marriages 
are made, Partly because the number of 
thorough-going, deeply-consecrated Chris- 
tians is not large; but also partly because 
so little careful thought is given to the mat- 
ter, and so little pains is taken. What mul- 
titudes, even of those accounted Christian, 
marry in haste to repent at leisure; marry 
from impulse or mere blind passion and 
empty sentiment; marry in defiance of all 
sound rules and competent advice! Very 
many who exhibit a fair amount of judg- 
ment in other matters, when they come to 
this which is of the weightiest importance, 
seem to have parted with all their senses. 
Once in a great while the true ideal is 
found; we see a couple who are really mar- 
ried in Christ, and who live out all which 
that implies. The husband loves the wife 
even as Christ loved the church and gave 
Himself for it; the wife submits herself unto 
her husband as unto the Lord; and both 
submit themselves one to another in the 
fear of God. Each studies the needs and 
interests of the other, helping heartily to 
bear the common burdens, There are mut- 
ual confidence and respect and ever-grow- 
ing affection. Compliments and endear- 
ments are not forgotten, but when they are 
not outwardly spoken there is so complete 
an understanding that their absence is not 
misconstrued, There are free and frequent 
consultations over all the family affairs. In 
little matters each delights to give way to 
the other. In more important exigencies 
each feels that only the combined wisdom 
and experience of both consolidated and 
inspired by much waiting together before 





Such a home is as good a type of heaven 
as is seen on earth. Upon it reste richly the 
light of God’s smile. In it dwells constant- 
ly the sunshine of true happiness and last- 
ing bliss. Its joys are pure, abundant, abid- 
ing. 

Such a marriage is a sacred union of souls, 
not for time only, but for eternity; not for 
earth merely, but also for heaven. And the 
spiritual welfare of the parties will be great- 
ly promoted thereby. Each will watch over 
the other’s piety and labor for the other’s 
growth in grace. Neither will ask for an 
affection that shall be in ghe least degree 
idolatrous, or that shall rob God of His su- 
preme due. Each will be satisfied with the 
second place in the other’s heart, seeking 
first the kingdom of God and His ever- 
blessed will. Pure and undefiled religion is 
the only thing that can secure beyond the 
reach of the vicissitudes of time the beauty 
and comfort of married life. The whole- 
souled devotion to God of both the parties 
makes devotion to one another natural and 
easy. They who are thus upited in and for 
God find the marriage bond a help, not a 
hindrance, to piety, and find their piety an 
invaluable and necessary aid in the discharge 
of their marriage obligations. 

One of the most striking testimonies to 
the low tone of Christian life and the diffi- 
culties of Christian living in the early 
churches just gathered out of heathendoni 
is found in St. Paul’s assumption about mar- 
riage (1 Cor. 7: 32): “‘ He that is unmarried 
is careful for the things of the Lord, how he 
may please the Lord; but he that is married 
is careful for the things of the world, how 
he may please his wife.’”’? The implication in 
this and the following verses, that marriage 
and worldliness are necessarily the same 
thing, has not the slightest justification at 
the present time. He who marries now has 
only himself to blame if he takes a wife who 
will be displeased at his pleasing the Lord; 
and no Christian woman ought to marry ex- 
cept where to “ please her husband ”’ will be 
quite compatible with being “ careful for 
the things of the Lord that she may be holy 
both in body and in spirit.’”” Marriages of 
this sort there certainly are, though far too 
few; and only of such couples can it be said 
in the fullest sense that God hath joined 
them together. 





MRS. MATHER’S TENTHS. 


AS it in the brown bag, marm? The 
one with the white spots on it, 
foreninst the door ?”’ 

“Yes, Hannah.”’ 

The trim little maid stepped lightly up the 
stairs once more, only to return and say the 
package could not be found. 

‘* Well, never mind,’’ Mrs. Mather said. 
“Thank you, Hannah, I will look myself 
by-and-by.” 

Mrs. Selden Mather had something on her 
mind that bright morning, and she was 
still thinking about it when, after luncheon, 
she searched her ‘charity bag’ for the 
bundle marked, ‘‘ Ned’s navy blue jacket,” 
of which garment little Jimmy Wren stood 
sadly in need. 

Early in her married life Mrs. Mather had 
put into practice a pet idea of her own, re- 
sulting in what she called her “‘ bag room,” 
where rows of these useful receptacles, lit- 
tle and big, held various adjuncts of family 
life not included in the everyday needs of 
the household. There was a bag for woolen 
pieces, each bundle wrapped and labeled; 
a bag for cotton pieces; an “ accident bag,” 
with its rolls of old linen, cotton and flan- 
nel ready for emergency. But best of all 
was the “ charity ‘bag: ample and stout, 
where the clothing no longer in use in the 
family was stowed away, duly mended, in 
readiness for the applicant who was sure to 
come, 

Yes, Mrs. Mather heartily believed in 
bags, and her “regiment” in the store- 
room, as her husband called the goodly col- 
lection, rendered excellent service, and 
threatened to become a brigade. 

But today the charity bag failed to pro- 
duce the b ne Jocee, and after a frui' 
search the little house-mother seated her- 


self on a packing case to rest a bit. 
The thinking went on more vigorously 
than ever. 
‘A tenth of our income does seem a great 
deal for us to give,” she said to herself. 
tha dieinaeh vig seste so sages sadn tee 
so m) as the 
Galles eee cine shall have heavier 

e every year,” 

then came the thought of what her 


6é 





cleverest man in the class. Had hesehosén 
the law instead of becoming a home mis- 


sio: his income would ibably have 
been tivenels ie a! ' 


mn today. 

« I believe 4 By aside a portion 
of wes for the 8 werk fe as 
one pro for the other ob ons of 
life. As it is, we give very much as it hap- 

ms. If an appeal for help meets us when 
a are no unusual demands upon the 
month’s allowance, we give, otherwise we 
fee] that we cannot spare very much, and 
_— there are a great many charities these 

8. 
athe trouble is that what aid we give to 
- See —_ ae © . _ 
iy, we as a gift and not an obli- 
gation. We would better think of the debt 
we owe to the Giver of all : 

“T have been thinking since Dr. Sander- 
son preached that sermon last Sunday, and 
now Williams’ letter begging for help for 
that Western church has settled it in my 
mind, that hereafter, if you are willing, we 
will give a tenth of our income for the 
Lord’s work in the world. The command, 
‘Go ye into all the world and preach the 

1 to sony yma a yor ne much 
for you and me as if we could actually carry 
Ohrist’s m to the heathen. I beliéve 
we shall be judged if we fail to hold up the 
hands of the workers, and that we are re- 
sponsible for many an unlifted burden we 
are wont to feel lies before our neighbor’s 
door because he is richer than we. 
If every Ohristian would put what he 
owes into the treasury of the Lord, 
how much of human ignorance and mis- 
ery would be lightened! I do hope you 
will think of it, Emily.” , 

And she had thought of it, but only to 
come back to the same point. 

Finally she rose with a sigh, remembering 
the little jacket that must be found. ‘ 

**T believe I put it in the chest over in the 
corner after all,” she said, “because [ 
thought it might harbor a moth or two. I 
remember now.”’ to 

And there, indeed, it was! 

* Really I have almost forgotten what is 
in this chest; it is months since I have 
looked through it,” thought Mrs. Mather. 
‘* There is my old writing case, full of let- 
ters received long ago. 1 ought to have de- 
stroyed them before. It is a rainy afternoon. 
I will do it now.” 

Possessing herself of the large old-fasli- 
ioned case, Mrs. Mather sought the library 
and its capacious waste-basket. 

Foratime the letter-reading went on 
without interruption, and the contents of 
the waste-basket grew apace. Suddenly 
Mrs. Mather exclaimed: ‘' Why! here are 
two of Selden’s letters, written to me before 
we were married, I wonder how they could 
have gotten into this case, and tucked away 
in this pocket, too! Hov glad I am to find 
them!’ 

And this is what she read: ‘‘I know how 
deeply you will rejoice in all that I have told 

ou — that at last my life is given to Christ. 

think of what the future holds for you and 
me with a grateful heart that you have so 
sane lepers. the Master’s service. You can 
so strengthen and help me in this new life; 
I feel that Bes will lead me to higher 
thoughts of Christian living. May we seek 
to know more and more fully the mind of 
Christ. May our home be filled with the 
spirit of glad obedience to His will!” 

Ah! had she helped him in the upward 
way during all these years of their married 
life? Had that life been in accordance with 
the standard her husband had set for him- 
self, as fully as it would have been had she 
been more faithful? she not too read- 
ily taken the world’s estimate of the relative 
value of things instead of seeking to know 
the mind of Christ ? 

She could see it all now; her husband was 
epee | the path the Master’s footprints 
had marked, while she had almost forgotten 
to look for those footprints along the crowd- 
ed way where her own feet had wandered. 
So true it is that we lose Christ from our 
lives today, as Mary and soe busy with 
the cares and confusion of the journey 
turned from Jerusalem on their homew: 
way, not knowing that they had left the 
Christ-child in his Father’s house. 

Sorrowfully Mrs Mather gathered up the 
letters and went to her own room, 

That evening after dinner she said to her 
husband, brightly: ‘‘Selden, how much of 
our tenth do you expect to send to Mr. Will- 
iams ?” 

“Are we really to have a tenth, little 
wife?” 

‘* Yes, I think I am ready to give it heart- 
ily now.’’ 

“* Really I should like to know what in- 
fluenced your decision, Emily.” 

For rep Mrs. Mather rather irrelevantly 
asked: “Selden, since we were married 
ys —_ ever read any of my" letters writ- 

n No, ng = engagement ? 


Mrs. Mather rose from her seat and re- 
turned with the letters, a portion of whose 
contents we already know. 

Together the husband and wife read them, 
and out of the talk that followed grew an 
earnest Le sey to make their daily living 
help other lives. Is it strange that this pur- 
pose, shaping these lives from year to year, 

made them to bear a faint ‘image of 

the heavenly ”’ even while they yet bear the 

“image of the earthly ? ”’ — J. .M. 
¥. Observer, , 


° 
THRALL, in N 
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6é 18 sun has gone down while it was yet 

day;’’ and to those of us who under- 
stood him and had learned to love him and ap- 
preciate him, especially as a pastor, the with- 
drawal of his beautiful personality makes the 
earth-ways seem very dark and sorrowful. No 
one would be more surprised than J. Weare 
Dearborn to learn of the profound impression 
made by his sudden call to that 

“ sweet and blessed country 
That eager hearts expect;” 


an impression that will deepen and widen as the 
weeks and months roll away. With rare and 
new significance the words of old can be ap- 
plied —‘* He, being dead, yet speaketh.’ A min- 
ister of the Lord Jesus, singularly pure and 
manly, he taught us, by word and pen and ex- 
ample, how to live, But never in the days of his 
vigor did he preach and teach such grand les- 
sons as when, in months of utter weakness and 
prostration of the vital forces, he unflinchingly 
faced death, stepping down into the “ valley of 
the shadow ”’ in the utmost confidence, with his 
hand in that of his Father. No cant, no sancti- 
moniousness, no striving for effect — only sim- 
plicity, perfect naturalness, faith, marked those 
weeks of waiting. From the hospital, where he 
first learned, in mid-November, the terrible fact 
that a fatal disease (cancer of the stomach) had 
already made such inroads that only a few weeks 
of life were his, he wrote to a friend : — 

“ The bete noir of the ministry to me has been 
old age with nothing todo. In my case how im- 
aginary a beast it ves to be! e call comes 
to me very suddenly and unexpectedly, but be- 
cause it is my Father’s voice, I do not distrust it. 
Last night, as I went to sleep, the bells were 
chiming 

“* Abide with me; fast falls the eventide.’ 
So I prayed and slept. 

“ The shadows of life’s day gather quickly, as 
they should in November, yet I am not in the 
dark, but in the light. I" follow the Cross. I 
have been trying for two days to recall a stanza, 
two lines of which areall I can get. Can you 
send itto me? It is like this: — 


Po t leads me through no darker rooms 
han He went through before.’ ” 


The beautiful hymn to which he referred (No. 
669 in our Hymnal), beginning,— 
“ Lord, it belongs not to my care 
Whether I die or live,” 
was quickly found and copied, and that same 
afternoon he acknowledged the receipt, saying,— 

“A thousand thanks to you for sending me 
that hymn. . . . I don’t know what sent my 
mind fishing after that the first of anything 
after being told of my disease. It was certainly 
an unconscious groping after what paves to be 
the truest telling in song of my best heart. I 
at its height, but it shall be a ladder toclimb 

This hymn was of such exceeding comfort to 
him in the weary days that followed, that he ex- 
pressed a wish to have it placed in his hand 
when dying. 

After he returned to the parsonage from the 
hospital, instead of yielding passively to the in- 
creasing weakness, he filled his brief time in 
writing letters to all his friends, planning for 
the future of the dear wife and sons, sending 
holiday remembrances, preparing a ‘ Pastoral 
and Farewell Letter,” to the seven churches he 
had served, and receiving calls from a multitude 
of friends and old parishioners, all of whom he 
tenderly and gladly welcomed, conversing with 
them in an interesting and natural manner, 
with now and then a flash of his inimitable fun. 
“I went to that sick room prepared to proffer 


consolation and sympathy,” said one, “but J 


was the one to be cheered and comforted — 
by him.” One who knew him intimately, 
writes : 


“T visited Bro, Dearborn on Dec, 13, He said: 
‘They say I’ve been enduring this like a erty. 
It is not so. I’ve had a perfect picnic.’ He 
asked me to conduct morning devotions. It was 
impossible. Of course I commenced, I broke 
down. He took up the prayer where I left off. 
That simple trust in God, the natural outflow of 
his Christian life, was newly impressed open me, 
I told him in all sincerity that it me to 
make the journae Se visit him if I had heard 
Pes from his lips but t It 
brought me to the er-land.’ 

The disease steadily, leaving him 
each day a little weaker. He dictated, Dec. 9: — 


“Thave not forgotten that a letter is one of 
the many debts that I owe you. It cannot be 


hat prayer. 


have made it necessary to come to 
ods of clearing one’s desk; but if you miss my 
»l hope you = find somew in these 
Printed jlines ‘something of my heart . .. I am 
me ful for this, that in such freedom from 
have a clear s in which to receive 
ters, to do many little 
I hold my few as 
my hand ead I can tell you t. seem 
me as gold, It often of the Mas- 
ter’s word: ‘I must work the work of Him that 
sent me while it is day, for the night cometh 
br no man ean work.’ I om. 9 shantetul 
ese privileges ying w ends of a 
somewhat ragged Sinistry ore abill 20 far mine.” 


Withal he simply.rested in the Lord. In the 





eautiful “ Pastoral Letter,” referred to above, 


he says: — 

“Of the future I have had no inti- 
mation from the 1 Igo 
to Him who on has be separated 
from me. 


I have had no call to heaven, to its 
its rewards: Iam ordered out 
ranks and to wait His . Tam bliss- 
Sei punter My waiting is without doubt or 


The day after Christmas he said to his stenog- 
rapher, ‘‘ No more letters!’ And day by day he 
tailed gradually until the end came, in the dawn 
ot Friday morning, January 19, when his freed 
spirit; on the wings of the morning, went home 
to God. 


“ Was it thy step on the mountain-side? 
‘Was it thy voice in the air ?— 
Strange beauty illumined the landscape wide; 
The world lay in heaven-light there. 





“Thy spirit was passing — I knew it not — 
Beyond the light of the sun! 
And the world thou hast left has a radiance 
caught 
From th glory that thou hast won. 


“ And my soul arises and follows thine 

Up the luminous heavenward slope; 
For thy beautiful footprints make earth divine 

With the glow of a deathless hope.” 


AUNT SERENA. 








THE SHADOW OF A TREE. 
Her face turned ever toward the narrow win- 
Whose northward panes let in no sunny 
With 'foldea hands, mute, suffering, uncom- 
‘ low'n her cot she lay. 

“You are alone?” I questioned, wrung with 
s you have no books to spur the weary hours ? 
No pictures bright to soothe your aching vis- 

- No sunshine, and no flowers ?”’ 
“Not these,” she answered; 


C) 
For when the sun is shini , I can see, 
Across the street, upon the white-walled 


8 ity, 
The shadow of a tree. 
“The leaves move softly when the breeze is 
Lghpest, 
An idle dance through all the summer day ; 
And when the wind blows, even the sturdy 
branches 
Toss to and fro in play. 


* Tee green, I think, turns yellow in the au- 


“yet I am not 


umn 
My tree is always gray against the white; 
But ame by .one my shadowy leaves go scud- 
a Pen the space of light, 
“And whirl and drop; and (when the chase is 


over, 
And bare the branches shiver, one and all, 
A pattern lovelier than your kerchief’s border 
weave upon the wall.” 


* But when the day is dark, and clouds are 


heavy ? 
1 asteed. “Why, then,” half wondering at 
my doubt, 
Half smiling to herself, “I wait,’ she an- 


wi 
“ Until the sun comes out! ” 


Ofbounteous Earth! So lavish your 
beauty 
For eyes that see not, careless of their own, 
From your full board, the scanty crumb of 
comfort 
To this poor stranger thrown, 


Grows to a fullness past our comprehension 
The brlapening, menenee of divine content! 
To us, — lings of a liberal mother, 
ch grace was never lent! 


What loveliness of fields and gardens sunny, 
vest greenness and what bloom are mine to 


nee 
Yet this poor waif has wealth beyond my 
counting — 
The shadow of a tree! 
She smiled across the hush that lay between 
us. 
“ Perhaps,” she said, “ you do not under- 
8 ss 
When one is sick and poor — but that’s no 
matter! "’ 
She took my proffered hand. 
“ pepe ('d like to have you see my 
shadow. 
Cope npr the sun is shining, please, some 


The tears were in my eyes, but not for pity! 
I turned and went away. 


— MARGARET JOHNSON, in Harper’s Bazar. 





About Women. 





—— Miss Alice Rothschild is one of the most 
enthusiastic women horticulturists in the world, 
and her collection of roses alone is valued at $50,- 
000. It is a remarkable fact, by the way, that 
every member of the Rothschild family disliked 
scented flowers, with the exception of roses. 


—— Miss Katharine Pearson Woods, of Balti- 
more, the author of “‘ Mezzorott, Shoemaker,” 
isa resident for the winter at Denison House, 
the college settlement for women on Tyler Street, 
Boston. She has addressed .several organiza- 
tions on “ Modern Social Movements,” of which 
she has long been a close student. 


——The long and ‘happy wedded life of Gen. 
Lew Wallace is, it seems, founded upon a pretty 
romance. He was but nineteen years old when 
serving his country in the Mexican war. A 
comrade talked much of a certain Susan Elston, 
who lived in his home town, Crawfordsville, 
Ind.,and young Lieut Wallace in consequence 
became enamored of a girl whom he had 





never scen' As dtodies Se jet Mexico he jour- 
neyed .o Crawfordsville, made Miss Elston’s ac- 


‘quaintance, and three years later they were 


married. Mrs. Wallace is déscribéd a slight 
and of medium height, with regular’ ‘features , 
and beautiful brown hair, which is now tinged 
with gray. She had been all her life an omnivo- 
rous reader, and at her best is a witty and brill- 
iant conversationalist. 


—— The death of the widow of William Make- 
peace Thackeray, who lived to her seventy-fifth 
year, while the great novelist died in 1868 at 
fifty-two, recalls the little known fact that Mrs. 
Thackeray’s mind became impaired a few years 
after her marriage. She was not able to share in 
her husband’s greatest successes or his social en- 
joyments, and was cared for at Leigh, where she 
died. 


—— The Interior discusses “‘ women- bachelors ” 
in the following interesting way: — 


“*Women bachelors’ is the new class which 
has taken the place of the old maids — taken the 
plone because with the new order the old will prac- 
ogee | become extinct, not in name merely, but 
porting, slt-posseeed, independent individ 
" ~ . ent indiv - 
ty, who would marry, no doubt, but who would 
not marry for the sake of marriage, but only be- 
cause, to her clear, far-seei gray eyes, more 
comfort and happiness would be visible along 
that path. Unmarried women are no longer left- 
overs, they are hold-overs, the reserve gold in 
the social treasury. So much withdrawn from 
circulation the demand is s for what is 
left on the market— and it will all be taken. 
The commercial value of women, ina sense the 
opposite of the old sense, is ris constantly. 
usiness men have positions that they would not 
ive to men, because they know from experience 
t women will fill more satisfactorily. 
Thiese are positions of trust, and trustworthiness 
is at a premium, and the women are taking the 
premiums in substantial benefits. With all such 
wife-seekers have lost the leverage of proffered 
su . "Why should a young woman witha 
g and rising prospects, throw them 
away for the su of aman who cannot earn 
more or as much as she can? No, sir, if you get 
ap ae must get her on your own personal mer- 


—— Mrs, Martha Miller, of Chicago, is said to 
be the pioneer prison reform worker of this 
country, having begun her efforts in that line at 
St. Louis in 1854. Since then she has devoted 
her entire life to it. She visits a jail and talks 
with the prisoners, picking out those who have 
been deserted by their friends. For these she 
does errands and work outside the jail. She \in- 
vestigates their stories, and if they are found 
worthy of belief she goes into court and pleads 
for them. She collects witnesses, and it is her 
one purpose above others that no innocent man 
shall suffer. It was the knowledge of the suffer- 
ing of a man for a deed which he did not com- 
mit that first brought Mrs. Miller to her labor 
among criminals. She also does much work 
toward the reformation of released convicts and 
others. Mrs. Miller is sixty years old. 





Little Folks. 


PLANTING PALM TREES. 


Julia 8. Lawrence. 


RED and Charlie had been saving their 
money for a long time in order to 
purchase valentines. Fred’s father kept 
the drug-store, and Fred had seen the new 
valentines, though they were not to be put 
into the show-window till the next morn- 
ing, and he ran over to tell Charlie about 
them. 

“There are some of the horridest things 
you ever saw,”’ he said, excitedly, ‘and so 
cheap, too! Lots of them are only a cent 
apiece, and the very worst ones but three 
cents. , One is a little old woman with a big 
head, her mouth drawn way down and her 
nose crooked clear to one side, and under- 
neath is a verse saying that her nose got 
crooked by poking it into other people’s 
business. It is just the thing for old Gran- 
ny Cole!” 

“Just the thing!’”’ echoed Charlie, glee- 
fully. 

“Then there is another — oh, I can’t tell 
you allof them! You'll see for yourself to- 
morrow.’’ 

“ Aren’t there any pretty ones?” asked 
Charlie. 

“Of course; lots of lovely things, all rib- 
bon and flowers and such like. I’m going 
to tease papa to give me one of them for 
mamma, Let’s count our money now, and 
see how much there is.’”’ 

So the money was counted once more. 
Fred had ten cents, and Charlie seven. 

“We can buy a lot for seventeen cents,” 
said Fred. ‘‘We must send one to crooked. 
backed Johnnie, and one of the very worst 
ones to Rose Miller, to pay her for getting 
my place in class, and keeping it, too.’ 

“You missed, or she wouldn’t have got 
it; it belongs to her,” said Charlie, sturdily, 
for Rose was a favorite with him. 

“T don’t care if it does; she needn’t be so 
hateful about it,’’ retw ned Fred. ‘ There, 
you take the money, for you’ll have to buy 
the valentines. You see it wouldn’t do for 
me to do it.’’ 

Charlie looked sober, He. did not relish 
having all the blame of sending comic val- 
entines rest upon himself alone. 





“J should think you might be willing to 





do (that{when I furnish the most raoney,” 
urged Fred, as Charlie hesitated. “Pll be 
there to help pick them out, of course. 
Oh, I tell you, it will be lots of fun!” 

“Boys, come here a minute,” called 
Charlie’s sister Carrie, from the next room, 

Thé boys looked at each other in dismay. 
Had she heard what they had been saying, 
they wondered, as they went slowly into 
the room. vee 

Carrie was over by her writing-desk, 
which was strewn» with pencils, paint- 
brushes and pictures. 

“Don’t you want to see my work?” she 
asked, brightly. “I make my own valen- 
tines, you see. There! what do you think 
of that?” and she held up a large card 
with an illuminated text in the centre and 
a tiny landscape in the upper left-hand 
corner. 

“Ivs—it’s just awfully pretty!” said 
Fred, drawing in his breath with a sigh of 
delight. ‘‘Some one is going to have some- 
thing nice.”’ 

‘Tt is for crooked-backed Johnnie,” said 
Carrie, quietly, “It is a palm tree, you 
see,’’ 

‘““A palm tree!” repeated Fred, incredu- 
lously, thinking she referred to the picture 
on the card. 

“Yes, a palm tree. You remember the 
gid Persian proverb, do you not? ‘ Always 
plant palm trees when you cross a desert, 
for you may wish to come back that way.’ 
Planting pleasures and kindnesses in the 
hearts of others is the best way to plant 
palm trees — don’t you think so? ” 

“The boys looked sheepishly at each 
other, but neither spoke. 

“Look here, boys,” continued Carrie, 
looking kindly into the flushed faces beside 
her. “T heard your conversation just now, 
out in the other room, and, if I were you, 
I wouldn’t begin life by planting burrs 
wherever I go.”’ 

“Tt’s just for fun,” stammered Charlie at 
last. 

“Pretty poor kind of fun, I’m thinking,” 
said Oarrie, shaking her head knowingly. 
“Why, I was in at Granny Cole’s only 
this morning, and she was dreading so to 
have St. Valentine’s day come, for she had 
80 many comic valentines sent her. She 
said she did not see why the children should 
spite her so, when she thought so much of 
them.” 

“T suppose we can give up sending any, 
then,” said Fred, slowly, after a little ai- 
lence, during which Carrie kept on with her 
work, making little dashes here and there 
with her brush, in apparent carelessness, 
while the clock on the mantel seemed to be 
saying ‘‘ Shame, shame! ” ‘Shame, shame! ” 

“No, I wouldn’t, I'd send just as many, 
only I would send pretty ones,” said Carrie. 

‘“‘ But they will cost so much, and we have 
only seventeen cents. That would not buy 
more than two pretty ones,’’ 

‘Let me help you this year, and perhaps 
next year you may be able to save lore,” 
said Oarrie, putting aside her own work. 
‘“‘ Here is a sheet of card-board which'l shall 
not use. You can cut it into diamonds, 
hearts, leaves, or whatever shape you pre- 
fer, and I will gild the edges for you and 
print some text or motto on them. Then 
you can get some of those lovely embossed 
pictures — your father, Fred, has some pink 
roses and moss-rose buds which are exceed- 
ingly pretty — and seventeen cents will pur- 
chage all you need and two yards of narrow 
ribbon besides. You might get one yard of 
pink and one of light blue, and, I am sure, 
the roses, with little love-knote of ribbon, 
will make your valentines is pretty as any 
you could buy for ten times that amount of 
money.’’ 

Both boys acceded willingly to her plan, 
and they went to work at once on the card- 
board, Oarrie directing and helping when 
necessary. The next morning they bought 
the ribbon and the pictures, and when school 
was out at night were eager to be at work 
again. The evening before St. Valentine’s 
day found them all finished and ready to 
mail, 

They were highly pleased with their euc- 
cess, as well they might be; besides, they 
found their pleasure to be far greater and 
more satisfying than any they had ever ex- 
perienced in sending comic valentines, 
where the fun is all on one side. 

Granny Cole’s delight over the one sent 
her was pathetic to witness. She placed it 
on the mantel by the side of her shabby old 
clock, and would point to it with pride when- 
ever any one camein, while her praise made 
them feel, as Fred said, “rather cheap,” 
knowing, as they did, how little they had 
ever done before this to deserve it. 


“It has been the happiest Valentine’s'day 
I ever knew,” Charlie confided to his sister’ 
at night, ‘‘ and I am 





going to to plant 
palm trees everywhere, fer the fature®? 
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THE BACKWARD GAZE. 


O look back is only less dangerous than 
to go back. The averted eye indicates 
the inward preparation for going back; and 
where the inward fitness exists, the retro- 
grade is likely to follow. 
sins and past evil courses, and dwell upon 
them with pleasure, you have the strongest 
incentives to return to them. The advan- 
tage in this case is with the enemy. The 
devil has obtained standing-ground within, 
and will be sure ere long to reveal his ad- 
vantage without. With nine points in the 
law, he will be sure to contend for victory 
in attempting to secure the tenth. The 
backward glance indicates the place of your 
treasure, and where your treasure is there 
the heart will be also, The first backward 
gaze indicates danger and possible destruc- 
tion, ‘Remember Lot’s wife” is a fearful 
warning which has sounded down to us 
across the centuries. The pillar of salt was 
a monument of judgment, with a voice for 
all the later generations. 





FRATERNAL, BUT NOT DISLOYAL. 


is not a matter of no consequence what 
church a man belongs to. Proper fra- 
ternal’ feelings toward other evangelical 
denominations does not demand that we 
tell those converted at our altars that it will 
make no difference where they join. We 
believe it will make a difference. Although 
the distinctions are less marked than in 
other days, they still exist. The kind of 
preaching yet prevalent in our pulpits, the 
type of piety still fostered in our class- 
meetings, camp-meetings, and love-feasts, 
the testimony against worldliness yet borne 
by our Discipline, are by no means the same 
as those found in sister organizations. Our 
methods have not been all copied, nor our 
spirit wholly absorbed, by those around us. 
Our history is our own, and a most inspiring 
history it is. We have a clear right to 
declare to the young people whom we can 
reach that Methodism still has the most 
common-sense doctrines, the most aggress- 
ive, efficient polity, and the most helpful 
means of grace anywhere offered them. And 
it is our duty to declare it. There is such a 
thing as too great modesty on this point. 
Let us be loyal! 








“THE PRINCIPLE OF THE CRUST.” 


HIS is the title of one of the most 
striking of the discourses in the sixth 
(posthumous) volume of Phillips Brooks’ 
sermons, recently issued from the press, 
The text is taken from Paul’s words in 
10or. 3: 18: “If any man thinketh that he 
is wise among you in, this world, let him be- 
come!a fool that}he may be wise.” The princi- 
ple drawn from it by the genius of the great 
preacher is, that like as a crust forms upon a 
loaf, and like as the ice forms upon a river, 
so in the ordinary intellectual and moral life 
of man, out of the very substance of his life 
comes the hindrance which binds itself 
about his being, shutting in the soft, 
tender, receptive portions, keeping out- 


If you recall old’ 





side the influences which ought to pene- 
trate, and keeping in things which should 
come out. 

An illustration is found in prejudice,which 
is but the premature hardening of opinion, 
the toughened surface of the student’s 
study, making it impossible for any further 
light to enter in and play upon the thought 
imprisoned in itself. Another kind of crust 
is formalism, or forms unnaturally hardened, 
the real substance of belief grown stiff and 
preventing ite food, new truth, from pour- 
ing in. 

These crusts, and others like them, have 
to be broken up by great explosions, strong 
emotions, revolutionary readjustments. We 
must return to simplicity, become “ fools,” 
that life itself may be open to the sunshine, 
and Christ with all His great enlightenment 
take possession. All life tends to encrust 
itself, to imprison itself within itself, and 
this crust needs to be constantly broken and 
returned into the general mass out of which 
it was formed, that the best influences may 
be received. When the crusted conceit of 
human wisdom is broken up, its fragments 
make part of the simplified and softened 
human nature into which pours the higher 
wisdom of the grace of God. 








NOT OF THE CHURCH. 


T is quite possible to go too far in speak- 

ing! words of approbation with respect 

to outside organizations which, while doing 

good in some directions, are not connected 

with the church and cannot be made a sub- 

stitute for it, though frequently setting up 
suchaclaim. 

What is the Church of Christ? Our thir- 
teenth article of religion fitly defines it as 
‘a congregation of faithful men in which 
the pure word of God is preached, and the 
sacraments duly administered according 
to Christ’s ordinance.’’ The Sslvation Army, 
which repudiates the sacraments, is not, 
then, a branch of the Church of Christ, but 
a purely human society. It has no divine 
authorization. Belonging to it is not a sub- 
stitute for belonging to the church, or a 
fulfillment of the Lord’s commands, 

We say this out of no hostility to the 
Army, but because some of our mem- 
bers are being allured away by it from 
their allegiance to the church, greatly to 
their loss, and not all our preachers 
appear to understand the true condition 
of things. ‘‘ Do this in remembrance of 
Me,”’ is still binding on those who love the 
Lord.{ Nothing that weakens the hold of the 
church on a community, or degrades the 
associations of religion, can be permanently 
beneficial. 








THE WAY OF APPROACH. 


HIS age in which we live is distinctly 
an age of investigation. The knowl- 
edge-part of us seems, for the time being 
at least, to be outgrowing the faith-part. 
Science long ago converted the mysteries 
which lay at the basis of nature-worship 
into serviceable realities. She has har- 
nessed the elemental nature-gods to our 
cars and ships and makes them grind our 
corn. It is a scientific age, and, say what 
we will, the scientific spirit is increasing 
among us, and even invading the spiritual 
and religious realm. Materialism sneers at 
revelation, and confronts us with the cold 
and skeptical question which Pilate put to 
Jesus: “What is truth?” 

How, then, shall the church meet the 
growing materialism of the age? What re- 
ply shall we make to this demand for veri- 
fied truth? Shall we intrench ourselves in 
the traditions of the fathers and continue 
to assert that the only way to find out God 
is to come to Him through the avenues of 
spiritual apprehension and spiritual experi- 
ence? Or shall we say to the materialist, 
to the scientist, to the investigating man of 
the age, ‘‘God is everywhere and in all 
things. Come to Himin your way, if you 
cannot come to Him in our way. Your way 
and our way both lead to the same Divine 
Being. He is in the star as well as in the 
creed. He is in the flower as well as in the 
Testament. Prayer finds Him in His spirit- 
ual dwelling-place. Honest study and in- 
vestigation find Him also in the stones and 
blades of grass which He has made. Go 
where you will, you cannot escape the evi- 
dences of His presence. Religion will lead 
you to Him, and sowill science. Only, 
when you have found Him through science, 
science will be religion.” 

Jesus Christ did not come into the world 
to put a stumbling-block in any other way 
of approach to God aside from the Script- 
ural revelation of Himself in the historical 


person and unique mediatorship of the 
i 





Saviour. Jesus Christ does not say to men, 
“You must use My name as your shibbo- 
leth. You cannot find God unless you find 
Him through Me.’’ No; our Lord came into 
the world to make every avenue of ap- 
proach to God broader and straighter and 
clearer: the path of Socrates, bravely 
drinking his hemlock poison in the full con- 
viction, attained by his own godlike reason, 
of the immortality of the human soul; the 
path of Plato, who reached his conception 
of immortality, as set forth in the “‘ Phedo,”’ 
by the highest development of the Greek 
sense of the beautiful; the path of Kepler, 
who in the grand harmony and obedience to 
law of the material universe ‘read,’ as he 
beautifully expresses it, ‘‘God’s thoughts 
after Him.” . In whatever way.men in the 
past have found God, are they still privi- 
leged to approach Him. Nor is Christ ab- 
sent from the way by which they come, for 
in finding God they find Christ. It is the 
essential Christ who still leads men through 
science, through philosophy, through ethics, 
through the love of the beautiful, through 
moral intuition, unto God. Christ is not 
jealous of the way by which men find their 
Father and His, 

Meagre and insufficient is’ that view of 
Christ’s atonement which limits its efficacy 
to any dogmatic formula of regeneration. 
As if God would not save men unless they 
appealed to Him with some formal,incanta- 
tion, like the whirling petitions of a 
heathen’s prayer-wheel! As if Christ’s es- 
sential saving of men could not become act- 
ual and potential unless men availed them- 
selves of an exact formula of salvation set 
forth in some document of a canon! Is this 
the doctrine to proclaim to the world of to- 
day? Let us rather assure men that God 
saves them, for Christ’s sake, because they 
come to Him — not that He saves them be- 
cause they come to Him for Christ’s sake. 
There is a significant distinction here — one 
that lies at the very roots of the idea of sal- 
vation. If we try to make men believe that 
God can and will save them only as 
they come to Him through the historical 
Christ, we shall antagonize and perhaps dis- 
courage many who are already in the way 
to salvation through the essential Christ. 
We are greatly in danger, by adhering too 
closely to the old exclusive idea of salva- 
tion, of making Christa mere wicket-gate 
into the kingdom of God, which many, who 
are seeking entrance, will never find. Is 
not Christ, rather, the universal door, the 
door-genius, who presides over and repre- 
sents all entrances into the kingdom ? 
Christ stands within the Father’s house, not 
without it. As we enter God’s house we 
come to Christ. We do not first come to 
Christ and then enter God’s house. That 
would be to make Christ a wall about God’s 
love rather than a doorway into it. 








Our Change of Form. 


UR readers have been duly notified of the 
proposed change of form which greets 
them in this issue. This style of page is now 
adopted by all representative religious papers. 
ZION’s HERALD is the last of the Methodist jour- 
nals to yield to the demand forthe modern form. 
The desirability of the change has been for a 
long time fully appreciated by the management, 
and action has been delayed only on account of 
the increased expense which it would involve; 
it being feared that the additional expenditure 
would interrupt the annual distribution of funds 
to the patronizing Conferences. But the inabil- 
ity, in the old form, to meet the demands of 
modern advertising and to make in all respects 
as attractive and adaptable a paper as is presented 
by contemporary journals, together with the as- 
surance made by many that the paper would be 
more acceptable and receive more generous sup- 
port, moved the members of the Wesleyan Asso- 
ciation at their recent annual meeting to provide 
for the change. We now have an entirely new 
dress of type, and shall aim td make a pleasing pa- 
per typographically. But for a few weeks we must 
crave the indulgence of our readers, as new type 
does not appear at its best until it has been used 
a few times. In the change from eight to six- 
teen pages, we are obliged to experiment in Ithe 
disposal of matter and the choice of type. The 
arrangement in the few first issues is, therefore, 
tentative. If our readers will suspend unfavor- 
able judgment, if any, fora few weeks, we are 
confident that they will inthe end be gratified 
with what is presented to them. 

Do we need to remind our constituency that 
this paper is administered by us as a sacred 
trust, and that all profits accrue to New England 
superannuates, their widows and children ? We 
ask our readers, therefore, to share personally 
in the present undertaking. The probable in- 
crease in expenditure which the change involves 
could be easily anticipated if each minister in 
our Conferences would make a special and de- 
termined effort to augment the receipts by se- 
curing at least a few more new subscribers. Our 
“Trial Offer,” announced on page 16, furnishes 
an excellent and easy opportunity to enlarge the 
cireulation of ZIon’s HBRALD. 





Rev. Dr. E. 8. Stackpole’s Lecture. © 


HE seventh lecture by alumni, in the course 

on Homiletics before the Boston Univer- 

sity School of Theology, was given, Feb. 5, by 

Rev. E. 8. Stackpole, D. D., of the class of 1878. 

He was received by the audience with expres- 

sions of favor, and heard with attention to the 
end. 

He said: Moses was the first of the prophets, 
a man filled with the light and life of God, and 
going forth to communicate the message of God 
tomen. The spirit was not confined to Moses; 
Eldad and Medad, who remained in the camp, 
began also to prophesy. But there were nar- 
row men then as now. A young man ran and 
told Moses; and even Joshua, Moses’ prime min- 
ister, in a false zeal, cried out: ‘‘ My Lord Moses. 
forbid them.”’ But the true prophet is unselfish, 
generous, ready to welcome all who have the 
spirit and begin the exercise of their gifts. Moses 
said: ‘‘Enviest thou for my sake? Would God 
that all the Lord’s people were prophets, and that 
He would put His spirit upon them! ” 

The desire of Moses has been realized through 
the ages. Other prophets arose and schools were 
gathered — Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel. Joel said: 
“In the last days it shall come to pass, saith God, 
that I will pour out of my Spirit and your sons 
and your daughters shall prophesy.” This was 
fulfilled at Pentecost. The whole church became 
prophets — that is, witnesses tothe truth. The 
predictive element is only one feature of true 
prophecy. To witness, to declare God’s will, to 
preach, is greater than to foretell. The preacher 
of today is the true successor of the prophet, and 
not of the priest, the minister of the ceremonial 
law. The preacher must take on the character- 
istics of the prophet. 

Like the prophet of old, the preacher must be 
called of God. Whether by some strange expe- 
rience or vision, is not material; that he be as- 
sured of the call is the material point. Without 
this he will be weak and doubtful; but with this 
conviction he will bring God’s truth home to 
the minds of men. The call may be sudden, or 
may be the growth of years. The call of St. Paul 
was instantaneous and miraculous, but this pe- 
culiar method was not repeated; in later as in 
earlier times the Spirit of God falls upon men, 
and they are constrained to prophesy. Men may 
mistake their own desires or ambitions for the 
call of God; there were mercenary prophets of 
old, as there are bread-and-butter preachers to- 
day. But the Spirit may give assurance. God may 
not always select His prop hets from the schools; 
they may come from the sheep-folds or from 
under the sycamore trees; He may take the lay 
preacher, or the worker in the Salvation Army, 
if the school preacher fail to follow the Spirit. 

The preacher must be a man of God. The 
Spirit dwells within him, giving fresh impulse 
to his thought and speech. His whdlé conv 
tion and deportment will_stamp him asa man of 
God, The vain and flippant man, given to small 
talk and airy conversation, full of jolly humor 
and able to entertain his congregation with his 
wit, cannot bea prophet of God. To be sure, we 
must make some allowance for the temperaments 
of men, John Allen said to a Brother Dry-as- 
dust’s reproof: “If you had wit, would you not 
use it?” A man must use his own personality, 
bui he needs to be sure it is the Spirit of God 
speaking in him. 

The preacher must not only receive his call, 
but also his message, from God. There is a mes- 
sage in the Bible given to Paul, John and James; 
the messages given to His ancient servants are 
helpful to us, but they are not our messages. 
They are historic — a record of what God gave to 
these men; there must be something more in our 
message. Ages have passed and human condi- 
tions have changed; the ge for us is a new 
one. Our message is Christ, to be sure, but it is 
Christ and the things of Christ taken by the 
Spirit and shown unto us. The historic Christ 
must become, in the preacher, the exverimental 
Christ. The well of water must be in him; the 
new life must not only be in the New Testament, 
but must be the vital principle in the soul. 

The Old and New Testaments are valuable, but 
they are not the whole message. The Gospel is 
not merely Biblical theology. The preacher must 
see the truth for himself —see, like John, the 
Voice that speaks to him. We want no novel- 
ties, and are satisfied to think all truth very old; 
but the old negds to be renewed in every gener- 
ation and in the soul of every preacher. There 
must bea new statement of the old from the 
preacher’s own personality, The truth must be- 
come intensely real to him before it can be a liv- 
ing message to the people. 

“But the old prophets were inspired; they 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost; 
they uttered the very words to be handed down 
to other generations.”” This notion of verbal in- 
spiration and absolute infallibility in the record 
must be cast out of the concept of inspiration. 
Gaussen and Garbett have been superseded even 
in our Conference course of study. Great faith 
is always predictive; but that faith did not cease 
with St. Paul and St. John. Savonarola, Ed- 
wards, Whitefield, Wesley, possessed the same 
spirit in their measure and uttered the great and 
hidden things of God. 

The preacher must be also a preacher of rights 
eousness. He must not bea mere master of cer- 
emonies or a teacher of dogmas. Men must be 
taught todo the things ordered by Christ; the 
law, holy, just and good, must be proclaimed in 
its integrity. Like Paul, the preacher must rea- 
son of righteousness, temperance and judgment 
tocome. Men may not like all this, may reject 
the prophet, but that does not change his obli- 
gation to deliver the message of God. 

May there be in this school of the prophets a 
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contagious, enthusiastic and joyous spirit, which 
shall transform all who come here; and may 
there go,out from this place of sacred learning 
those ‘‘ whose hearts God has touched! ” 








The Funeral of Rev. Henry Dorr, 


EAUTIFUL in their simplicity and impress- 
ively tender were the last services held ere 
the body of Rev. Henry Dorr was laid to rest “in 
hope of a glorious resurrection.’? The church at 
East Saugus, Mass., where he had preached so 
faithfully for nearly three years, was thronged at 
the funeral, Thursday afternoon, Feb. 8. He had 
a strong hold upon the affections of his people 
and the entire community. The business places 
and public schools were all closed, that every 
one might show respect to the memory of the 
beloved pastor of the village. More than thirty 
of his brethren in the ministry preceded his cask- 
et as it was borne to its place before the altar. 
“T am the resurrection and the life” never 
sounded out with more of hope and good cheer 
than when read at the bier of this good man. 
The services were in charge of Rev. Dr. J. O. 
Knowles, presiding elder of Lynn District. Dr. 
J. W. Lindsay read the appropriate Scripture 
prescribed in the solemn ritual service, 
and Dr. Joseph H. Mansfield offered fervent and 
tender prayer, Rey. L. P. Causey, of Lynn, a 
classmate of Mr. Dorr at the Biblical Institute in 
Concord, N. H., from ’65 to 67, spoke with singu- 
lar beauty and discrimination of his dearly-loved 
friend, His unvarying cheerfulness, great kind- 
liness of heart, and thoroughly evangelistic 
preaching, were the points made by the speaker 
in the well-deserved tribute he offered. Drs. G. 
8. Chadbourne and N.T. Whitaker followed with 
brief addresses full of appreciation of Mr. Dorr’s 
earnest ministry and noble life. The music was 
a help to the services, so tender and simple it 
all was. “Rock of Ages,” “I Have Heard of a 
Beautiful City,” and, “ Jesus, Lover of my Soul,” 
were the selections, all of them favorite hymns 
of Mr. Dorr. Two brothers, Rev. Chas. Dorr, of 
Canton, N. Y., and Mr. Peter Dorr, of Clay- 
ton, N. Y., accompanied the widow and 
daughter. They were the objects of much sym- 
pathy, for their grief was very deep. 

Mr. Dorr’s call came not unexpectedly, though 
his illness was very brief. A number of years 
ago he had an apoplectic shock. Since then he 
knew that another might come at any time. 
Monday morning, Feb. 5, he appeared in unusu- 
ally good spirits. At the breakfast table he was 
genial, even jovial. He brushed some snow 
from the steps and madea short path from the 
house to the street, then went to his room to pre- 
pare for going to Boston. He intended to visit 
the Preachers’ Meeting, but God had a higher 
fellowship for him. Falling upon the lounge, he 
said the shock was coming, passed into uncon- 
sciousness, and in a few hours ‘“ was not, for 
God took him.” Thus went home a faithful, 
devoted, and much-beloved minister of Jesus. 
He was born in the State of New York, served as 
a pastor in the New Hampshire and New En- 
gland Conferences, and went to his reward from 
active service, aged 52 years. 








Rev. James Mather. 


MAN of unusual worth was called from la- 
bor to reward when James Mather “ fell 
on sleep,” Feb. 6. He came of good stock, having 
in his veins the blood of the Mathers, so closely 
connected with our colonial history. His early 
days were spent in manufacturing pursuits, and 
he acquired methodical habits which were carried 
into all his later life. His conversion was 
clear and thorough, as indeed it was not in his 
nature to be satisfied with anything less. Unit- 
ing with the Wesleyan Church, he soon found 
his place as a local preacher upon the plan of a 
circuit, and his services were always welcomed 
in the towns and villages adjacent to his English 
home. He offered himself for missionary work, 
but under the advice of Robert Newton he de- 
cided to come to America. This he did, and 
soon after joined the Providence (now New En- 
gland Southern) Conference, where his life-work 
has been done. 

He was a man of quiet demeanor, and never 
pushed himself to the front, but no man in that 
Conference was held in higher esteem than was 
he. His faith was very simple, embracing the 
fundamentals of Christian truth, but these he 
held with a tenacity that was remarkable. His 
piety was luminous and jubilant, and gave to 
others the impression of the perfect sincerity of 
the man. The genuineness of his piety was 
evinced in the support it gave him under severe 
trials, and the sweetness of his spirit during 
the few years of enforced retirement. He was 
constant in attendance at the social meetings, 
and his‘ prayer and testimonies, while always 
brief, were so full of Scripture truth and of divine 
unction that they will be sorely missed. He 
lived to an advanced age (82), but retained to a 
remarkable degree his youthful vivacity, and 
hence wasa great favorite with young people. 
He was an optimist, and thoroughly believed in 
the triumph of righteousness and the success of 
the church of God on earth. No wail over the 
departed glories of the church ever escaped his 
lips, but while recognizing changes he saw in 
them different manifestations of the {self-same 
spirit. He kept in touch with modern thought, 
and the best papers, magazines and reviews were 
eagerly sought. So conservative that he would 
not give up an old opinion simply because it was 
old, he was ready to welcome the new when con- 
vinced that it was better. He wasa man of God, 
devoted to the one work of winning souls to 
Christ, and for that purpose sought the best men- 





tal equipment and the richest Christian experi- 
ence that could be obtained. A useful life, an 
honorable career, a happy old age, has been 
brought to a close. What more could be asked ? 








Personals. 


— Bishop Warren lectured at Fort Luptor, Col- 
orado, Feb. 1, on “The Celestials and Their Em- 
pire.” 

— Rev. Gideon F. Draper and family, of the 
Japan Mis:'on, will be for some time at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y. 

— Bishop Vincent lectured before the students 
of Andover Theological Seminary on Friday 
evening, Feb. 9, 

— President Henry Wade Rogers, of North- 
western University, has been elected president 
of the Chicago Methodist Union. 

— Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard is planning the erec- 
tion of a church near her country home on the 
Hudson as a memorial of her husband. 


— Corporal Tanner submitted to the amputa- 
tion of the stumps of both of his legs at the 
Methodist Hospital in Brooklyn last week. 

— Our New York exchanges make favorable 
mention of the work of Rev. J. Wesley Johns- 
ton, D. D., at St. John’s Church, Brooklyn, 


— Bishop Newman and wife will take passage 
at New York on the steamship “ Paris” for 
Southampton, Feb, 21. The Bishop will preside 
at the European Conferences. 

— Hon. Will Cumback lectured in Centenary M. 
E, Church, Terre Haute, Ind., on a recent Sunday 
night to a house packed to its utmost capacity, 
on “ Christianity as a Civilizing Force.” 

— General M. D. Manson, of national fame, on 
Sabbath morning, Feb. 4, united with the Meth- 
odist Church at Crawfordsville, Ind., consum- 
mating a long-delayed and cherished purpose. 

—Several exchanges note the excellent and 
hopeful impression made at Carlisle, Pa., by the 
new pastor at that point, Rev. Dr, W. M. Fry- 
singer, lately editor of the Baltimore Methodist. 

President Thirkield, of Gammon Theolog- 
ical Seminary, is afflicted in the decease of his 
mother, which occurred at her home in Frank- 
lin, Ohio, Feb. 2, She was an exemplary Chris- 
tian, 


— Rev. G.M. McGregor, of Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, one of the best-known clergymen of the 
Scotch Free Church, has accepted a call to the 
pastorate of Dwight L. Moody’s church in Chi- 
cago. 

— Rev. C. L. Goodell, of the Winthrop Street 
Church, has received a unanimous call to Grace 
Church, to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Dr. Louis Albert Banks. 

— Three New York bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church complete this year a quarter of 
acentury in the episcopate — Bishops Littlejohn 
of Long Island, Doane of Albany,and Hunting- 
ton of Central New York. 


— It was a significant fact, which we are happy 
to record, that W. H. Anthony, a reputable col- 
ored man of New York, acquitted himself very 
creditably as foreman of a jury in an important 
case tried in that city last week. 

— Rev. James Boyd Brady, D. D.,; pastor of 
People’s Church, presented the claims of ZIon’s 
HERALD on Sunday to both the mornizig and 
evening congregations, and secured 70 new sub- 
scribers under our “ Trial Offer.” 

— Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, the celebrated 
Oriental traveler, in a recent address before the 
Students’ Missionary Conference at Keswick, 
England, gave the following testimony: “Iam 
a convert to missions through seeing missions 
and the need of them.” 

— Miss Edith Basye, of Rockport, Ind., sails 
from New York, Feb. 17, with Miss Ella Vickery, 
of Evansville, to assist her in her mission-school 
at Rome, Italy. Miss Bayse is a graduate of De 
Pauw University, and isthe eldest daughter of 
John Basye, of Rockport. 

— Rev. A..C, Dutton, of the South Carolina 
Conferenee, after forty-two years in the minis- 
try, was granted, upon his own request, a super- 
numerary relation at the recent session of his 
Conference. He is now living at Vineland, N.J., 
where he may be addressed. 

—Among the distinguished missionaries who 
will be present and speak at the Students’ Mis- 
sionary Conference, to be held in Detroit, Feb. 
28 to March 4, are J. Hudson Taylor, founder 
of the remarkable China Inland Mission, and 
Mr. Grattan Guinness, of Congo Mission fame. 


—Mr. Frank P. Cushman and Miss Marcia 
Van Cott Blakelin were married, on the evening 
of Feb. 7, at Lawrence, by Rev. L. P. Cushman, 
of Dedham, father of the groom. Mr. Cushman 
is a member of the class of 1890, Boston Uni- 
versity. He is a well-known newspaper man, 
having been on the staff of the Boston Globe 
and Traveller. He is now connected with the 
Lawrence Eagle. The happy couple departed on 
a wedding tour of the New England States. 
Z1ion’s HERALD proffers cordial congratulations. 


— Rev. Geo. Whitaker, D? D., of Portland, Ore- 
gon, writes: “‘ Rev. Hiram P, Satchwell, who 
joined the New England Conference in 1859, and 
served the churches in Shrewsbury, East Temple- 








ton, Warren and Wilbraham, and thence was 
transferred to Kansas, Minnesota, and finally 
Oregon Conference, where he has given eight 
years of faithful service, died in great peace and 
triumph, at his home in Newberg, Oregon, 
Feb.1. It was a noble triumph after thirty-four 
years of faithful pastoral service. He was laid 





to rest in the quiet Quaker cemetery of that town 
on a knoll around which the groves of fir will 
sing a continuous requiem of his modest, 
unassuming worth.” 

—Cranston & Curts, of Cincinnati, have just 
brought out a volume from the pen of President 
Warren, of Boston University, entitled ‘ Con- 
stitutional Law Questions in the Methodist 
Episcopal |Church.” The volume will receive 
early notice in our Book Table. President War- 
ren will have the attentive ear of the church 
upon these vital questions, 


— We received a pleasant call last week from 
Rev. W. A. Spencer, D. D., secretary of the 
Church Extension Society. He spent the Sunday 
with the churches at Lynn, and was greatly en- 
joyed by large congregations. Dr. Spencer is 
doing splendid work for the excellent Society 
which he represents, 

— Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe is in such a 
feeble condition, mentally and physically, that 
she is constantly in charge of an attendant. She 
will be 83 years old in June, Mrs. Stowe has 
written nothing for two or three years, The 
copyright of her “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” expired 
last March, and nothing is now received by her 
from the sales of that work. 

— Rev. Charles H. Miller, who has rendered ef- 
ficient service in our South America mission 
field, has been transferred by Bishop Newman to 
the {Holston Conference. He is now at Well 
Springs, Tenn., but expects in a short time to be 
employed among Spanish-speaking people in 
this country, or sent to Mexico. 

— Rev. Dr. T. De Witt Talmage announces his 
intention to preach his farewell sermon at the 
Brooklyn Tabernacle on the first Sunday in 
March, and on April 1 to start with his wife and 
daughters on a trip around the world. The party 
is to be absent several months, and will visit 
California, New Zealand, Australia, and other 
places. 

— Bishop John H. Vincent will lecture in 
Bromfield St. Church, Thursday, Feb. 22, in 
aid of the New England Sunday-school Assem- 
bly, upon “The Church of the Future.’”’ A re- 
ception will be tendered the Bishop in the ves- 
try of the church at 7 o’clock by the New En- 
gland Chautauqua Association, and the lecture 
will commence at § o’clock. 

— Lieutenant John H, Alexander, a scholarly 
and highly-esteemed officer of the United States 
Army, has been detailed by Major-General Scho- 


field, with the approval of the President and. 


Secretary of War, for service as professor of mil- 
itary science and tactics in Wilberforce Univer- 
sity. Our colored brethren are to be specially 
congratulated upon this order. 


— Rev. Charles L. Goodell’s discourse, in Bos- 
ton University chapel, on the Day of Prayer for 
Colleges, was highly appreciated. The students’ 
paper, the University Beacon, speaks of it as 
“an exceedingly helpful and instructive ad- 
dress.”” It was on “The Bible as Evidenced in 
Human Thought and Experience.”” Mr. Goodell 
was a member of the first class ever graduated 
from the College of Liberal Arts. 

— The English pilgrims to Jerusalem, under 
the leadership of Rev. Dr. Lunn, have started on 
their journey. Among the pilgrims are the Bish- 
op of Worcester, who will preach in Jerusalem; 
Archdeacon Farrar, who will lecture in Rome; 
and Prof. Mahaffy, who will lecture in Athens, 
They will first visit Milan, Rome, and Naples, 
and then sail for Greece and Palestine aboard the 
steam yacht “ Sunniva,’”’ which jwas recently 
chartered from Baron Rothschild. 

— Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman has made 
known to his friends his intention to resign the 
pastorate of the First Baptist Church in Phila- 
delphia, to take effect in May next, when he will 
complete his thirtieth year with it. He says 
that he prefers to lay down the responsibilities 
of his pastorate while he is in the vigor of man- 
hood and everything is harmonious and delight- 
ful in the church, rather than remain until the 
feebleness of age compels his formal withdrawal. 

— Dr. Jay Benson Hamilton began a cam- 
paign of three weeks in and about Boston, Feb. 
11, with the First Church, Temple 8t., Boston, 
and Trinity Church, Lynn. His engagements 
fill three Sundays, twice a day, and nearly every 
week-night. Women’s meetings will be held in 
the Lynn Common Church, Lynn, Tuesday, Feb. 
13; Bromfield 8t. Church, Boston, Thursday, 
Feb. 15, at 3 P.M. Similar meetings will be held 
in Worcester, Fall River and Providence. Some 
of the most influential laymen of Baltimore and 
Philadelphia have become managers in the Vet- 
eran Ministers’ Relief Association, and the board 
of managers will begin the new year with fifty 
members. 











Brieflets. 


Will not every one of the ministers in our pat- 
ronizing Conferences publicly announce to their 
congregations our “ $1 Trial Offer ? ”’ 


The issue of the Northwestern for Feb. 7 is a 
Lincoln number, and is especially interesting 
and valuable. 





Is there one great reforming principle not con- 
taine in the Bible? 


A large amount of Church News, already in 
type, is unexpectedly crowded over to the next 
number. thik Mee 

If pastors will send to this office a list of the 
names and addresses of non-subscribers on their 
charges, the publisher will be pleased to forward 
sample copies of the HERALD to the same. 





What a difference between making a noise in 
the world and really doing good! 


All of the results of any life can be named in 
two words — character and influence. 


There is an art by which every ill and every 
blessing can be transmuted into golden charac- 
ter. 


It is easy enough to get people to a well-spread 


table — far easier than to get them to help pay 
the bill. 


It is good for a church to love its pastor —only 
it should not love one pastor beyond reason, lest 
it dislike another without reason. 


Did any great reformation ever arise and go 
forward without great emphasis being given to 
principles ? 


The reception to Miss Louise Manning Hodg- 
kins at Lasell Seminary on Monday evening, at- 
tended by over three hundred people, and an un- 
usually interesting event, will be reported in our 
next issue. 


On Wednesday, Feb. 21, at 3.15 Pp. M., Dr, Dan- 
fel Dorchester will deliver an address in Jacob 
Sleeper Hall of Boston University, 12 Somerset 
St.,on “ Education among the Indians.” This 
lecture, which is given under the auspices of the 
Philological Association of the University, is 
freely open not only to the students in all de- 
partments of the University, but to the general 
public. No tickets of admission are required. 


An Association of the former students of Bast 
Greenwich Academy residing in Providence and 
vicinity is being formed, and the first meeting, 
with a banquet, will be held at Tillinghast’s par- 
lors, Westminster Street, Providence, Feb. 23. 
It is very desirable that the names and addresses 
of such students be immediately sent to Mr. 
Walter B. Frost, P. O. Box 1148, Providence, R. I. 
Between one and two hundred have already sig- 
nified their intention to be present at this first 
meeting. 


We learn to love by loving. It grows by prec- 
tice. Like everything else, it gathers strength 
through exercise. The more we keep at it, the 
easier and more natural it becomes. We can 
form the habit of looking at people with love, 
thinking about them with love, speaking of 
them in love, and acting toward them 
lovingly. Our deeds will react upon “our 
thoughts, and our thoughts and feelings will 
prompt to action. 80 we may become steeped 
in love. It will radiate from us as the light from 
the lamps. We shall be charged with it as the 
battery is with electricity, and power will go 
oot from us. So instead of crying idly, “ Oh, 
for more love!” let us lay more stress upon the 
practice. If we continually use what we have, it 
will increase. 


No one can go through life without meeting 
minor discomforts, many of them, They are 
especially frequent in traveling. They abound 
in some families. They are apt to come in 
plenty where children are numerous and circum- 
stances pinched, But every lot contains them, 
What shal! be our attitude towards them? They 
will either make our days miserable, or they will 
be turned to account for spiritual gain. He alone 
has the key of happiness who has learned how 
to be satisfied even with discomfort— satisfied 
with the heat and the cold, satisfied with the 
flies and the mosquitoes, satisfied with the un- 
expected detentions and the uncongenial visit- 
ors, satisfied with dust and dirt when they are 
for the time inevitable. It is nothing else than 
being supremely satisfied with the Father's 
will; and that is enough to make any life sub- 
lime, 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat calls editorial 
attention to the fact that a “great revival’’ is 
taking place in the West. That paper directed 
ite correspondents to ascertain the extent of the 
“ religious wave,” and reports the following re- 
sult: “ In 177 counties of the States named there 
have been during the past five months 53,901 
conversions and 49,010 accessions to the churches. 
Of the total, 61 counties in Missouri report 20,216 
conversions and 17,071 additions to the churches; 
61 counties in Illinois, 15,852 conversions and 
14,247 additions; 32 counties in Kansas, 8,574 
conversions and 8,227 additions; 23 counties in 
Texas, 7,100 conversions and 7,345 additions; 10 
counties in Arkansas, 2,249 conversions and 2,120 
additions.” 


We are not surprised that Dr. J. R. Day, of 
New York, found it difficult to decide to leave 
the pastorate, when we learn of the success with 
which he closes the five years at Calvary Church. 
Each year with this church has been increasing- 
ly successful over the preceding one, and the 
fifth is the best of the five, notwithstanding the 
“ hard times.’”’ Perhaps in no way does a church 
reveal so well its real condition as in the amounts 
raised for current expenses and benevolences. 
The receipts in this church paid in in envelopes 
and in plate collections have been, for the five 
years, as follows: 1889, $11,127.09; 1890, $13,498.58 ; 
1891, $15,961.24; 1892, $18,156.47; 1893, $19,071.47; 
total, §77,814.85. Add the benevolent collections 
and special collections, and the grand total of 
this church for the five years must be in the 
neighborhood of $150,000. The Sunday-schoo! 
averages 250 more than last year, having passed 
the 1,400 line in actual attendance. Dr. Day is 
preaching to more people than ever, and the 
prayer-meetings are wonderful in numbers and 
spirit. Is there a church in the connection that 
can show such a record forthe last five years? 
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The Sunday School, 


FIRST QUARTER. LESSON VIII. 
Sunday, February 25. 
Gen, 22: 1-15. 
Rev. W. 0. Holway, U. 8. N. 


TRIAL OF ABRAHAM’S FAITH. 


I. Preliminary. 

1. Golden Text: Ay faith Abraham, when he was tried, 
offered up Isaac, — Feb. 11: 17. 

2. Date: About s. c. 1872. 

3. Places: Beersheba and Mt. Moriah (Jerusalem). 


4 Connection: After the destruction of Sodom Abra- 
ham left Mamre and again set forth on his wanderings, 
going towards the south and pitching his tent among 
the Philistines at Gerar. With the king of this alien race, 
Abimelech, the same deceit was practiced in respect to 
Sarah as in the case of the Egyptian king — Abraham 
calling her his sister — and with a similar result, Says 
Dr. William Smith: “ The repeated occurrence of such an 
event, which will meet us again in the history of Isaac, 
can surprise no one acquainted with Oriental manners; 
but it would have been indeed surprising if the author 
of any but a genuine narrative had exposed himself toa 

charge 80 obvious as that | which has been founded on its 

tition.” y, a dispute arising between 
the Philistine king and Abraham respecting a well inthe 
neighborhood of Gerar, a treaty was formed between 
them which gave to the well the name of Beersheba 
(well of theoath). Here Abraham planted a grove, and 
called on the name of Jehovah; and here, too, the child 
of promise, Isakc, was born, The behavior of Ishmael 
at the festival of the weaning provoked Sarah, and she 
urged her husband to cast out the Egyptian bond-wom- 
an and her child; and, on receiving a renewed promise 
from God that He would make of Ishmael a great nation, 
the patriarch sent them away, Abraham seems to have 
settled at Beersheba, and probably dwelt there at the 
time when he was summoned to offer up Isaac, It ia sup- 
posed that the latter was twenty-five years old when 
God “ tempted " Abraham. 


5. Home Readings : Monday — Gen. 22; 1-13. Tuesday — 
Gen. 2: 14-19, Wednesday — James 1: 1-12. Thursday — 
1 Peter 4: 19-19. Friday —James 2: 17-23. Saturday — 
Phil. 3: 7-14. Sunday— Heb. 11! 13-19. 


Il. Introductory. 





We reach today that event in the life of 


Abraham for which all his previous disci- 
pline had been preparatory. He was dwell- 
ing in the midst of peace and prosperity at 
Beersheba. None of the good things which 
the Lord had promised had failed. His be- 
loved Isaac, in whom covenant and national 
hopes centred, had reached the years of 
early manhood, It seemed as though the 
patriarch’s trials were all passed, and that 
his declining years would be spent in quiet 
repose. But just at this moment God was 
preparing for him the sharpest temptation 
of his whole life: ‘‘Take now thy son” — 
not thy servant, not thy friend, but him 
whom I promised thee and for whom thou 
didst wait so long; ‘‘ thine only son,’”’ whose 
death will leave thee childless; “Isaac,” not 
Ishmael; there must be no mistake — Isaac, 
whom I Myself named before his birth; 
“whom thou lovest,’’ even as thine own 
soul; and “ get thee into the land of Mori- 
ah and offer him. there for a burnt-offering,”’ 
with thine own hands — shed his blood and 
burn his body to ashes. Was Abraham 
dreaming? Was he in his right senses? 
Could a command go horrible, so contradict- 
ory of all previous promises, so repugnant 
to all his ideas of true worship, really have 
come from heaven? He was compelled to 
acknowledge it. How will he act? Will he 
plead with God to change His purpose? 
Will he delay and ponder the command, 
and try to find some way of escape? Will 
he listen to the pleadings of his fatherly 
heart? No; God had commanded, and he 
would obey. He rose ‘‘ early in the morn- 
ing,’’ prepared the wood for the awful sac- 
rifice, took with him Isaac and two trusty 
servants, and went forth on his way. No 
record is given to us of the agony of that 
three-days’ journey; but no time was 
wasted, 

The designated spot was reached at last. 
The servants were left behind. Isaac bear- 
ing the wood, and Abraham the fire and the 
knife, go up the mountain together. The 
young man, totally unconscious of the part 
which he is to play on this memorable occa- 
sion, ventures to question his father: ‘“ Be- 
hold the fire and the wood, but where is the 
lamb for a burnt-offering?’’ It was a cruel 
stab to the father, but he calmly answers: 
“ My son, God will provide Himself a lamb 
for the burnt-offering.” Isaac speedily 
learns what victim had been designated, 
and submits with a loyal acquiescence in 
the Divine appointment, which shows him 
to be a worthy son of a worthy father. The 
altar is raised, the wood arranged, Isaac is 
bound and laid upon the wood, the last fond 
looks are exchanged, the knife is uplifted, 
and then, having suffered and done the will 
of God thus far, Abraham’s faith and obedi- 
ence are rewarded. His hand is stayed; 
Isaac is released; a victim is providentially 
supplied; and the patriarch gratefully 
names the mountain “ Jehovah-Jireh” — 
‘the Lord will provide.” Long afterwards, 
in the current proverbs of the chosen peo- 
ple, the memory of this event was pre- 
served; and tried and troubled hearts were 





encouraged to hope for deliverance when 
they were reminded, ‘‘In the mount of the 
Lord, He shall see.”’ 


III. Expository. 

1. After these things —after Abraham: had 
settled his dispute with Abimelech, and was en- 
joying peace and prosperity, with, apparently, 
every want satisfied and nothing in the future 
to fear. God did tempt (R. V., “ prove”) Abra- 
ham — not as the serpent tempted Eve — entic- 
ing her to sin; in this sense God no man 
(James 1: 13); rather (as the R. V. puts it) He 
put him to the test, proved the genuineness and 
strength of his faith by a severe trial. The word 
“tempt” is used in both these senges in the 
Scriptures; but when the temptation is from 
God, it is always in the sense of proving a man’s 
fidelity or obedience. Said unto him.— The 
method of this communication is not given to 
us. 

A ding to the highest authorities, the primary 
sense of the verb “to tempt” corresponds with that of 
4 similar verb in Arabic, namely, “ to smell,” and thence, 
“to test by smelling.” Hence it came to signify close, 
accurate, delicate tasting or trying. It is translated by 
“prove,” “ assay,” “ adventure,” “ try,” and that very 
much more frequently than it is translated by “ tempt.” 
For instance, David would not take the sword and armor 
of Saul, because he had not “proved \them” (1 Sam. 17: 
99). Again, he prayed in the words, “ Examfne me, 0 
Lord, and prove me " (Psa. %: 2). Andin very numerous 
and familiar passages in the Pentateuch we read of God 
“ proving men,” whether they would be obedient or dis- 


obedient, the same Hebrew verb being constantly made 
use of (EB. H. Browne). 





2. Take now thy son — a startling command, 
singling out the dearest and chiefest treasure. 
Thine only son — the only one that Sarah had 
borne him; the only one in whom the promises 
centred. Whom thou lovest — how dearly, God 
knew, and therefore He reminds him of it, in or- 
der to make the test as keen as possible. Land 
of Moriah. — The meaning of the word is va- 
riously given as “ worship,” “vision,” “the 
manifested of Jehovah,” “ rebellious.” The place 
is commonly identified with the mountain on 
which Solomon afterwards built his temple (2 
Chron. 3: 1), the spot hallowed by a long succes- 
sion of sacrifices. It was a part of the domain in 
which Melchizedek ministered as priest, Offer 
him there for a burnt-offering — quench his 
young life, and all the promises bound up in it; 
do the bloody deed thyself; use the knife and 
watch the heart’s blood follow it; and then ap- 
ply the torch and consume the body to ashes. 
Was ever a more dreadful command imposed — 
more cruel, more heathenish, more reproachful 
against the name and worship of Jehovah, more 
inconsistent with previous covenants ratified 
over and over again, more abhorrent to parental 
instincts, more dangerous as an example to fut- 
ure generations? Was there a sorer trial conceiv- 
able? And is not a faith that could stand such a 
strain worthy of the pre-eminence which it en- 
joys ? 

The true basis of all morality is obedience to the will of 
God. Abraham was the special type of trustful, obedient, 
loving faith. He believed that all which God commanded 


must be right, and all that He promised must be true. 
The'command, therefore, strange as it was, was but a 


when needed, owing to the scarcity of means for 
starting a fire. 

7. Where is the lamb ‘? — There is a wonder- 
ful pathos in the terms used in this verse — 
father, son, and Isaac’s inquiry for the lamb. 
We catch o glimpse here of how much this act 
of obedience cost a sensitive, loving heart like 
Abraham’s. _ 

How like the inquiry of the great Sacrifice! “He 
looked, and there was none to help; onde wondered 
that there was no int "(Si 

8. God will provide himself a Send. ‘the 
full disclosure is yet to be made to Isaac. He is 
simply assured that when the victim shall be 
needed, God will Himself provide it. It is diffi- 
cult to overlook the unconscious prophecy con- 
tained in these words. In the fullness of time, 
and near, if not on this very spot, God did pro- 
vide a Lamb for Himself. Isaac does not appear 
to have questioned further. Went both of them 
together. — The same words occur in verse 6. 
They show that there was no delay for discus- 
sion, nor stopping to give vent to the natural 
emotions of a father and son placed in such 
dreadful relations by a command of God. 


9. Bound Isaac, his son.— Not a detail is 
omitted. The whole scene is vividly recorded — 
the building of the earthen altar (Exod. 20: 24), 
the arrangement of the wood upon it, the bind- 
ing of Isaac who appears to havesubmitted with- 
out a struggle to the will of God, the laying of 
the bound victim in position upon the wood 
ready for the fatal stroke. 

10. Took the knife.— Abraham’s obedience is 
now complete. He is evidently in earnest. Ina 
second the fatal deed will be done. Already, in 
his heart, he has “offered up Isaac’ — parted 
with his dearest treasure at God’s command, yet 
full of faith that in some way God will be true 
to His promises. 

God judgeth not according to the outward appearance, 
but looketh on the heart. It is not the act, so much as 
the will and the purpose of the heart, which God regards. 
He will take the will for the deed, but never the deed for 
the will (Jacobus). 

11, 12. The angel of the Lord. — Intervention 
comes at the precise moment. The uplifted 
knife is stayed by a voice from heaven. The 
“angel” is the same who had before appeared to 
Abraham. Lay not thine hand upon the lad. — 
The second command annulled the first. Isaac 
was saved. It taught, also, incidentally, that 
human sacrifices are not acceptable to God; that 
man’s relation to the divine law is that of a cul- 
prit, and not that of a victim. Now I know — 
not that this trial revealed anything to God; not 
that He needed to make it in order to satisfy 
Himself of the loyalty and vigor of Abraham’s 
faith; but He saw fit to make an experimental 
test of it for the glory of His own grace, for 
Abraham’s good, and for the benefit of the church 
inalltime. Fearest God — hast a holy dread 
of offending Him,a reverential regard for His 
authority, a submissive acquiescence in His ap- 
pointments. Hast not withheld thy son. — 
God’s command was dearer to him than life’s 
dearest, choicest blessing. 

Mark here the germ out of which the whole sacri- 
ficial system of after years was evolved; and the true sig- 








final test of the firmness of his faith; and his obedi 

to that command testified that the faith was intelligent 
as wellas diti land ing. The conclu- 
sion of the history is as clear a condemnation of human 
sacrifice as the earlier part might have seemed, had it 
been left | , to tion it. The intervention 
of the angel, the substitution of the lamb, the prohibition 
of the human sacrifice, proved that in no case could such 
an offering be acceptable to God, even as the crowning 
evidence of faith, devotion, and self-sacrifice (Student's 
Commentary). 








8. Rose up early. — There was no delay or hes- 
itation in Abraham’s obedience. To falter ata 
divine command would have been sin in his eyes. 
Saddled his ass — probably strapped on a cover- 
ing on which to carry the wood and whatever 
else was requisite for the burnt-offering. Young 
men—the servants. Clave the wood.— He 
would not trust to the uncertainty of not being 
able to find dry wood on the mountain. Abra- 
ham, in short, made all the preparations needful 
for compliance with God’s command. Evident- 
ly he cherished an expectation that God would, 
from the ashes of the sacrifice, restore his dead 
son to life, though there had never been an in- 
stance of the kind since the world began (Heb. 
11: 17-19). 

4. On the third day.—The distance from 
Beersheba to the designated place of sacrifice in 
the land of Moriah is commonly estimated at 
forty-five miles. Supposing that they traveled 
at the rate of twenty miles a day, they would 
arrive within sight of their destination early in 
the morning of the third day. 

Till the third day Abraham’s faith was thus tried, that 
his obedience might appear to be the result, not of rash 
precipitation, but of calm deliberation ; and then he “ saw 
the place ” — marked out, perhaps, by an appearance of 
glory, such as had probably, on some occasions, been the 
token of the Lord’s presence with him (Scott). 

5. Abide ye here. — This direction to the serv- 
ants was quite natural. They could not enter into 
Abraham’s motives, and their affectionate inter- 
ference might hinder the tion of his de- 
sign. He would, as a matter of course, desire to 
be alone in the performance of a duty so sacred 
and so awful. Come again to you.—The verb 
in the original is plural. Evidently Abraham 
expected that when the terrible ordeal was past, 
Isaac would return with him. He “accounted 
that God was able to raise him from the dead.” 


6. Took the wood and laid it upon Isaac. — 
If this is not a type of Him who afterwards car- 
ried the wood upon which He was crucified, it 
has at least the merit of a striking resemblance. 
The fire in his hand —a dish of burning coals, 
which it was necessary to keep alive in 
those days and transport from placeYto place 








if of all sacrifices, namely, the complete surren- 
der of the heart to the Lord (Barth). 

13. Aram caughtin a thicket. — The altar 
was not built in-vain; an acceptable victim was 
providentially at hand,a substitute for Isaac, 
and a type of the Lamb which should take away 
the sins of the world. 


IV. Illustrative. 

1, Isaac represented all humanity when he said, 
‘* Here is the fire and here is the wood ’’ — here is 
punishment, and here is sin, its fuel — ‘but 
where is the victim?”’ Shall it be myself, or 
shall it be a sacrifice adequate to the redemption 
of me, and the salvation of all that will ? Reve- 
lation answers beautifully through the lips of 
Abraham, what it repeats through its thousand 
oracles, ‘‘ My son, God will provide Himself a 
lamb ” (Cumming). 

2. Abraham stands conspicuously before us as 
the man of faith. Yet how often his faith failed 
him! Joseph’s faith was more universally tri- 
umphant than Abraham’s; why, then, is not 
Joseph held up asthe man of faith? Because 
Abraham was the Columbus of the voyage of 
faith. Many a gallant ship has crossed the ocean 








If you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; these 
don't ; you can’t see that. 


Common glass is misty, milky, dusty; you 
can't see through it; Macbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; and a 
perfect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a 
hundred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least 
provocation, 


Pittsburgh. Gao. A. MacagTu Co, 





8. A. DeRhone, Grover, Pa., says, June 11, 1892: 
“Enclosed find 60 cents for one package of 


HAKKA CREAT 


which please mail. After using more than ONE HUN- 
DRED DOLLARS worth of different remedies 


For Catarrh 
thavit it has done me more good than ail'the others put to- 
Sold | by a ists at 50 cents, or mailed on receipt of 


price by A. USH & ©O., Boston, Mass. 
ASK TOUR PHYSICIAN ABOUT BOVININE. 





in grander style than the “Santa Maria” in 
1492; but, after all, it is to Columbus we look as 
the man that bridged the Atlantic. And so it is 
here. Joseph had Abraham’s faith behind him, 
and Isaac’s and Jacob’s. Abraham had nothing 
behind him. He was called out from the world 
to go forthalone. He wasthe Columbus of the 
voyage of faith. So he stands ahead of them all 
as the father of the faithful (Gibson). 


8. The supreme lesson which I would learn 
from this history is that Almighty God, in the 
just exercise of His sovereign and paternal au- 
thority, demands the complete subjugation Pind 
our Will to His own. This is a hard lesson 

man to learn. Man loves his own will. He thinks 
it best. He clings to it long. It is just here that 
the great battle must be fought. e are not 
called upon to ioe up ono taste out of many; 
one pursuit out of i one wish out of many; 
we are distinctly called upon to give up eves 
thing — to sink our will in God’s; to be no longer 
our own; +o sum up eve’ whbiee bed — - ‘ Never- 
theless, not my will, but That 
the Father. 


is ure religion before God and 
cS een eet gage ne 
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Intelligent 
and Enterprising 


men and women wishing to engage in a 
profitable business can learn how by ad- 
dressing 


HUNT & EATON, 


150 5th Ave., New York City. 


THE 


BOSTON ALMANAC 


AND 


Business Directory for 1894. 
59th YEAR. 
With Map of Boston. 


A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE 


692 PAGES. PRICE, $1. 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO., 
155 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
Mailed promptly on receipt of price. Also for sale by 
booksellers generally. 


’ 
Hull’s Easter Program, 
No. 2. New Series. 

Price 5 cents; $4.00 per hundred. If to be mailed send 
60 cents per hundred extra for postage. 

“No.1,” issued last year, was @ pronounced success, 
If you did not have that better send 10 cents for both 
numbers. We have six other popular Easter Services. 
Price as above. ( Sree, 

New York. 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., 


JUST ISSUED. 


SELECT SONGS NO 9. vx'tetouveet.n. 


* and Hubert P.Main. 

330 Hymns and Tunes, for use where one book is 

desired for the devotional meeting and the Sunday- 

School. Those who have used SELECT aanee No. 2, 
8o satisfactorily, may find No. 2 even bette: 


Cloth, $40 per 100 Copies by ee 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 76 Bast 0th St., New York. 












EASTER SELECTIONS, c . ntaining 
bright, new Carols, and a Responsive Service. 
Music by Celebrated Writers o Sunday-School 
Songs. Price 5 cents, post-paid: 

THE LIVING CHRIST, Service of Song 

and Responses, prepared by /. £. HALL, Price, 

cents post-paid. We call attention also to: “ The 

sordef L Life,” ‘The Risen Messiah,” He Lives,” 

“ Death's Conqueror,” ** The King of Love, * * Sap. 

tor Victorious,” Easter Morning, Etc., Price, § 
post-paid. 
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A GREAT! SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
“ Norman.” 
is the-Sunday-school of the Bushwick 
T’ Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, ° 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Seven years ago, in a little room, sixteen 
persons united to form a new Methodist 
Church. During those years a most marvel- 
ous growth has been witnessed, till now the 
church has more than 600 membersijand a 
Sunday-school of over 1,500. In that time 
one colony has been set off into a flourish- 
ing church of 200 members and a Sunday- 
school of 600. The church has also now a 
Mission where over two hundred people are 
organized into a Sunday-school. Such 
growth as this is phenomenal viewed in one 
way; in another, it is only natural, for it has 
simply kept pace with the very rapid in- 
crease of population in that section of the 
city. 

ee church building is a plain wooden 
structure, that has already been enlarged 
by a good-sized “ extension.” It is clear to 
any one who looks at it that itis even now 
quite inadequate to the growing demands for 
more room. Should the walls suddenly bulge 
out with the swelling crowds within, it 
would be hardly more surprising than that 
the roof should be raised by the mighty vol- 
ume of holy song coming from many hun- 
dred voices. 

The church and Sunday-school are fortu- 
nate in having 


A Splendid Layman at the Front. 


His name is Frank L.j{Brown. |Bro. Brown 
was the organizer of the church seven years 
ago. For two years he conducted the serv- 
ices chiefly himself under a local preacher’s 
license. His affability wins people, his con- 
secrated energy moves them, and his most 
genuine piety edifies them. 

Full of business cares, for he is cashier of 
a large Brooklyn bank, he still finds time 
for much and various work in the church. 
Without his knowledge these words are 
written as a deserved tribute to a servant of 
God. It is right to remember gratefully 
faithful men and women while they are liv- 
ing. 

Bro. Brown is superintendent of the Sun- 
day-school. His interest in the teachers is 
most genuine, and shows itself in a novel 
way. He binds them thereby to the school 
and to himself, though in his modesty any 
personal ends would be disclaimed. Every 
teacher is given a birthday book in which 
the birthday of every other teacher is re- 
corded, The superintendent writes a per- 
sonal letter full of good cheer and Christian 
affection to his teachers as their birth anni- 
versaries come around. All the other teach- 
ers are leagued in a promise to pray for the 
one whose birthday it may be. In this way 
the more than one hundred teachers are 
welded together in the fervent heat of a 
Christian affection and prayerful interest. 
Bro. Brown also has a list of the birthdays 
of all the scholars in the school. As it would 
be too great a task to write a personal letter 
to every one of them, he has prepared a cir- 
cular letter which he himself signs and 
sends, This personal touch of superintend- 
ent upon teachers and scholars is an ele- 
ment of power. Once ayear a reception is 
given the teachers by Bro. Brown at his 
beautiful home. 

The school is divided into 


Four Departments. 


They are the Primary, Intermediate, Sen- 
ior and Normal. The promotion from one 
to another is conditioned upon the passing 
of an examination in Bible history and 
teaching, and it is a genuine examination, 
too. Every quarter the entire school sub- 
mits to a written review of the lessons 
studied during the three months. Excep- 
tion is made only in the case of the primary 
scholars, The teaching is not the some- 
what desultory instruction of many schools, 
but includes besides the lesson, the learning 
of the Lord’s Prayer, Ten Commandments, 
Apostles’ Oreed, and other things that “a 
child should learn to his soul’s health.” 

In the Primary department we found on a 
recent visit that some of the little people 
were actually 


1 Sitting on the Floor 


for lack of room. The lesson is taught there 
in the object way, and most fascinatingly 1s 
it done by a devoted young woman, who 
has surely found her “sphere.” Another 
leads the singing, and the songs are fre- 
quent, so as to keep up the interest. Mo- 
tion songs exercise the little arms and 
pong and charth’ thé little boys and 


The school is brought to order not by 
the'ringing of'the bell, but by the playing 
of the organ. The organist plays quietly 





for a few minutes, giving ample time for all 
to become quiet. 

The Normal class does very thorough 
work in the systematic study of the Script- 
ures. 

Every Saturday evening the teachers 
meet for their close study of the next les- 
son. The teachers take turns in instructing 
this class. 

The school is a 


Revival Power 


inthe church. For the conversion of the 
children the teachers are working in every 
lesson. | Prayer-meetings are held often at 
the close of the regular study hour, and 
many genuine cases of child conversion — 
not cyclonic, but quiet — are reported. 

Intense spirituality characterizes every 
movement in this school and church. No 
fascinating but doubtful expedients are 
tried. The people throng the place and the 
children are there in happy troops. An- 
nouncement was made on a recent Sunday 
that no more new scholars could be ad- 
mitted to the Primary department till the 
second Sunday in January. Possibly the 
near approach of Christmas may have ac- 
counted to some extent for the marked in- 
crease at that time. ‘ 

The pastor of this church is Rev. Francis 
B. Upham. He is happy and successful in 
his work. It prospersin his hands. Such a 
field in a growing part of beautiful Brook- 
lyn gives prophecy that, with the rich seed 
now being sown, a most abundant harvest 
will be reaped. 








‘ THE BROOKLYN REVIVAL. 
Rev. Wellesley W. Bowdish, D. D. 


rT \HE special evangelistic services} held jin 

Brooklyn since the Week of Prayer have 
been attended with increasing {interest up to 
date. They will continue still another week with 
areduced number of evangelists, but with jthe 
additional presence of Mr. Moody at the Lafay- 
ette Avenue Presbyterian Church in two serv- 
ices on Tuesday, Feb. 6. During a ministry of 
quite twenty years in this city and in New 
York city, I have never known greater success 
to attend like services. 

This great movement was inaugurated by min- 
isters gof the city who were called together to 
take action upon certain needs of the city among 
the distressed poor, and, upon prayerful consid- 
eration of the situation, the time seemed to be 
propitious for an extensive revival in this great 
city. The meetings were placed under the su- 
perintendency of a central committee, composed 
of ,well-known ministers of different denomina- 
tions, and they are still at the head of the re- 
vival. This committee have succeeded in calling 
to their aid many of the most prominent evan- 
gelists of the country, and they have been equal- 
ly successful in securing the presence of noted 
women who are called of God to the ministry 
of holy song. 

It would hardly seem possible that meetings 
could have been better planned to catch the at- 
tention of all classes of society than those that 
have been held in the large hall of the Y. M. C. 
A. and the lsfayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of this cx v during the month of Janu- 
ary and up to date this month. The evangelists 
t!. »mselves have seemed to comprehend the mag- 
nitude of the work to be{done, and each man 
has come to his appointment under the call of 
the Holy Ghost. Hence the hall and the church, 
as central stations, have been crowded at each 
service with deeply interested congregations, 
and many times the people have lingered beyond 
the limits of a two hours’ meeting to seek help, 
to co-operate with the leaders in the extension 
of the work, and to assist in directing the minds 
of those who came seeking salvation in Jesus 
Christ. 1 have never known greater interest than 
I have seen among these multitudes when some 
evangelist has concluded his short, practical and 
Scriptural address, and some of the elect women, 
evangelistic singers, have come forward to sing 
the invitation of welcome to the altar of prayer. 
In each instance many have accepted the invita- 
tion, and many souls have been converted. 

Among these large gatherings have been a good 
many unemployed men, and some of them by 
their appearance indicated great distress of mind 
and body. One of the evangelists said that it 
seemed to him as though “the lightning had 
struck some of them, they seemed so shattered.” 
But it was very encouraging to witness the sym- 
pathy of men and women from all the churches 
as they came forward to help these men and 
pray withthem. And in many, many instances 
the families of these men have been found, their 
homes have been visited, and they have been 
furnished with food and fuel. ‘Some well-to-do 
men have been led to accept Jesus Christ as a 
personal Saviour as they have witnessed this 
practical administration of Christianity. Truly 
Brooklyn people in every social grade have been 
stirred in this great revivalas never before in 
mahy years. 

This work has been specially a success in the 
26th, 25th, and 23d Wards of the city. The meet- 
ings in this section of Brooklyn have been under 
the direction ofjFerd. Schiverea, who will be con- 
ducting meetings in Boston when this letter ap- 
pears in your columns. Ithink I am safe in 
stating that hundreds have accepted Jesus 
Christ during the past few weeks while this man 





of the people has preached to them in the streets 


and in the churches. I have never known s man 
quite his equal for |street-preaching, and he is 
quite as successful in holding ‘the attention of 
the crowds as they come into the more formal 
services of the churches. Would it not bea 
great help toward the solution of the problem of 
“ how to reach the masses’ to have more of the 
meetings for prayer and preaching in the streets 
of our cities? It might seem strange, indeed, 
to see some of our Methodist ministers standing 
upon a rude pulpit in the shape of a dry-goods 
box in the open streets, proclaiming the message 
of glad tidings to gathering multitudes, It 
might be attended with some embarrassments to 
the minister personally, and some of his mem- 
bers might be disposed to question the appear- 
ance of their pastor in such a public place. 
Even greater embarrassments might arise than 
the ones named; but when we gather up the re- 
sults of such a work in getting hold of the un- 
churched and the non-churchgoing men and 
women, will there not appear a sufficient coma 
pensation to both preacher and people to try the 
experiment ? One of our Bishops, while deliver- 
ing an address before the New York City Church 
Extension Society, said that he hoped the time 
would come when drunkards and harlots would 
be seen kneeling at the altar of St. Paul’s; but 
ere this scene could be witnessed the church was 
sold,and New York Methodists humiliated in 
the loss of a property ever the pride of New 
York Methodism. The desire thus expressed by 
one of our honored chief pastors seemed in its 
utterance to be an earnest prayer, and its answer 
now would bring a potential life to some of our 
Methodist churches in New York and Brooklyn 
that would put them into harmony with the ac- 
credited spirit of progressive evangelism. The 
best way to get hold of this class would seem to 
be the adoption of some unusual methods,.and 
one of them is 
Street-Preaching. 


The gospel-wagon going about the streets of 
Brooklyn, and stopping at different points where 
a crowd could be secured, containing an organ 
and several evangelists and ministers, has helped 
greatly in gathering the people to these grand 
meetings. Why not continue just these agen- 
cies in the months to come in the continuance of 
this blessed revival now in Brooklyn? Why not 
employ such agencies in Boston and other large 
cities ? 

The central committee are worthy of great 
praise for the work they have done in superin- 
tending the meetings, and in making the ap- 
pointments of the evangelists and singers in the 
different churches of the city. Dr. Gregg, who 
was once an honored pastor in Boston, but now 
the increasingly popular pastor of the Lafayette 
Avenue Church of Brooklyn, is the chairman of 
this committee. He has been exceedingly inter- 
ested in this movement, and he has given his 
time and monéy to carry the work onward to 
still greater proportions. Dr. Gregg is a grand 
preacher to his own people —so they all say — 
and he is greatly beloved by them; but his 
power as a minister is quickly known by every- 
body who hears him. He isso catholig in his 
ministry and so Christly in his spirit, that he is 
found often in other pulpits than of his own de- 
nomination, and he is always heard with inter- 
est by all people who are privileged to sit under 
his occasional ministrations. Dr. Gregg’s min- 
istry in Brooklyn is attracting the largest con- 
gregations, and leading the people to an intelli- 
gent acceptance of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Dr. A. ©. Dixon, of the Hanson Place Baptist 
Church, has been one of the leading spirits in 
this revival. Indeed, he seems to be always 
moving in some lines of evangelistic work. 

Drs. James 8. Chadwick of Sumner Avenue, 
and J. O. Wilson of Simpson Church, have been 
the representative ministers of our church upon 
this central committee. These brothers have 
stood nobly bythe work, and they have contrib- 
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Deputy Sheriff of Worcester county for 40 years, 
had been troubled with Dyspepsia brought on 
by rapid eating. He says: “ When I took 
»Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
two bottles cured my dyspeptic troubles and set 


me back in my age sbout 15 years.’ 8. Sa0m 
war, Webster, Mass. Be sure to get Meed’s. 
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uted in talent and in spirit in no smal! measure 
to its success. The churches of which they are 
pastors, though among the largest of our Meth- 
odist churches in this city, have been greatly in- 
creased by additions to their membership, and 
the people have been stirred to new 
effort. Had all our Methodist pastors stepped 
forward, and put themselves into full sympathy 
with this great movement, their own churches 
would have shared in the results of the revival 
more fully, and the work itself would have taken 
on the fervor of a true old-fashioned Methodist 
revival. 

Crossley and Hunter, the Canadian evangel- 
ists, have been holding meetings in the 


Hanson 
Place Methodist Church, with crowded houses, 
since the Week of Prayer. evangelists 
have only oceasionally ge upon the plat- 
form with those employed by the central com- 
mittee. They have n employed by the church 
where they have held their meetings, and they 
will be paid by this same church, e meetings 
have been attended with increasing interest, and 
vay many souls have been converted. Crossley 
and Hunter are cecoed nals popaler in Brook- 
lyn as evangelists, and they always command 
the attention of the crowds of people who seek 
their ministry. 
In the general survey of the entire city, relig- 
jously, the churches are having a gracious in- 
hering of new converts, and the — areen- 
oying the quickened life always attending such 
an outpouring of the Holy Ghost. Would that 


the great work might continue here and else- 
where! 
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FREE. 


The following re- 
markable statement 
to which we direct 
special attention, ia 
from a Tenn. farmer. 


My age is 63. I 
suffered intensely 
from catarrh 10 yre., 
dry scabs formed in 
nostrils, one or both 
sides stopped up 
continually, dryness 
and soreness of throat, hoarseness, intense 
headache, took cold easily, and had con- 
tinual roaring, cracking, buzzing, and 





EL! BROWN. 


singing in my ears. My hearing n 
to fail, and for three years I was almost 
entirely deaf, and coatinasty grew 

, failed. 


worse. Every thing I had trie 

In despair Y comaneneed to use the 
Aerial Medication in 1888, and the ef- 
fect of the first application was simply 
wonderful. In less than five minutes 
my hearing was fully restored, and has 
been perfect ever since, and in a few 
months was entirely cured of catarrh. 

ELI BROWN, Jacksboro, Tenn. 


NES FOR THREE MONTHS’ TREAT- 
ore MENT FREE. 


To introduce this treatment and prove 
beyond doubt that it is a positive cure 
for Deafness, Oatarrh, Throat and Lung 
Diseases, I will, for a short time, send 
(by express) Medicines for three months’ 
treatment free 


Address, 
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ticle in the January Methodist Review upon 
.“*Protoplasm.” Hach paper was discussed after 
the reading. 

At noon dinner was generously served in the 
church vestry. 

In the afternoon session David Ela read an in- 
teresting paper upon “Modern Aseyriology in 
Relation to Biblical Questions.” L. Freeman re- 
viewed Joseph Agar Beet’s book upon “ Holi- 
ness, as Understood by the Writers of the Bible.” 
This was followed by a ‘‘ Model Sermon Plan,” 
placed on the blackboard and explained by E. 
W. Virgin. Time was then given to reports from 
the pastors on “ The State of the Work.” 

The next meeting is to be held in Natick, 
March 13. 


Worth Boston District. 


East Pepperell. Mrs. Alfred Woods, the 
pastor’s wife, has been ill for a number of weeks. 
The trouble is nervous exhaustion. The family 
and many friends are prayerfully hoping for her 
speedy recovery. 

Leominster. — Rev. C. H. Talmage, the pastor, 
writes: “‘ Bishop Vincent preached this morning 
(Feb. 11) asermon of great breadth and depth of 
thought and with much unction, to the delight 
of the people of Leominster. The church was 
literally packed and overflowing — gallery, side 
aisles, altar, pulpit stairs, vestibule — and many 
were not able to be accommodated that thronged 
to hear him.” 


Webster. — Feb, 6, the people of this church 
made a donation call at the parsonage and gener- 
ously remembered the pastor, Rev. E. T. Curnick, 
and his family. It was a good idea, finely carried 
out, and fully appreciated. 


Lynn District. 

Medford. — Four weeks of special services have 
just closed. The church has been greatly re- 
vived, and there have been some conversions. 
Rev. Dr. C. H. Payne, of New York, preached 
Feb. 2. Miss Ann M, Blanchard, a recently de- 
ceased member, left $500 to the church for gener- 
al purposes. 

Trinity, Lynn.— At the last communion serv- 
ice 10 joined on probation, 1 in full, 1 by letter, 
and 2 were baptized. A recent supper netted 
960. On Sunday last, at 4P. M.,selections from 
the “Cantata of Ruth” by the choir drew 
together an audience of fully 600, at which a col- 
lection for foreign missions was taken. In the 
evening Rev. J. Benson Hamilton, D. D., spoke 
very forcibly and profitably toa good audience, 
and the collection exceeded last year’s. Feb. 14, 
the pastor, Rev. T. ©. Martin, and wife will give 
a stereopticon lecture on the World’s Fair at 
4.30and8 p.m. On Feb, 27 and 28 and March 1 
the ladies hold a three days’ sale. 


Lynnhuret.—This young church has lost its 
founder and steadfast friend in the death of 
Rev. Henry Dorr, of East Saugus. Most appre- 
clative resolutions were passed by the quarterly 
conference, expressive of fullest esteem and 
hearty affection. 


REOPENING AT SALEM. 


Lafayette St. Church, Salem, Rev. G. F. Eaton, 
D, D., pastor, was reopened for public service, 
Wednesday, Feb. 7, afternoon and evening. The 
day was charming, and the congregations were 
large and inspiring. Bishop R. 8. Foster gave a 
most impressive and beautiful discourse in the 
afternoon, and Rev. Dr. Knowles, presiding eld- 
er of Lynn District, preached eloquently at 
night. The improvements upon the church, 
costing some $11,000, have been made chiefly 
upon the interior, They have been radical and 
in every way pleasing. With the exception of 
the original contour of the main audience-room, 
everything has been changed or improved. The 
walls are frescoed in warm, light tints, with a 
perfect blending of colors, and the ceiling beau- 
tifully frescoed, the chief feature of which is a 
handsome and elaborate centrepiece. Cathedral 
glass windows have been put in, also pews of 
quartered oak, new carpets, a new organ front 
with pipes beautifully decorated, and new pulpit 
furniture, "On each side of the pulpit platform 
are tall, heavy oak pedestals with carved capitals, 
on which are artistic candelabra, which add 
much to thé beauty of the place. 

The vestry has been completely transformed. 
It has a higher stud, tinted walls, rooms for Sun- 
day-school and League work, is carpeted 
throughout in soft warm colors,and the windows 
made to correspond to those in the audience- 
room, The kitchen, which has been built to 
connect with these rooms and with the pastor’s 
room above, will also greatly aid in the work of 
the church. The people are united and happy, 
as well they may be. The Salem News says: 


“ ae 2 F. Eaton, D. present pas- 
deserves a deal of savdit for the wey 
ok dis in the matter of church im- 
Ry with and not leas for the niga unanim- 
with w — all the people of the church eg 

. s = affair, and hel 
- ho ag He has bee: worker for the 


ab, his parish, end. an attendant at that 
may Bae-enps that the reverend tle- 
re-appointed to this church for an- 


ae District. 

Preachers’ Meeting. — Rev. Putnam Webber, 
who is just closing a most successful five years’ 
pastorate at West Warren, gave an excellent 
paper on ‘‘ What the Pastor can Do to Promote 
Revivals.” It embodied very largely his own 
valuable experience. 

Holyoke Highlands, — A most gracious revival 
has been upon this church for several weeks. 





About seventy have been at the altar during the 
past month, On Sunday, Feb. 4, 31 were received 
on probation, 24 baptized, and 11 received by let- 
ter. Of those converted twenty or more will go 
to Baptist and Congregational churches with 
which they are associated, but have been brought 
to Christ through a Methodist revival. Rev. B. 
F. Kingsley, the pastor, has had no assistance 
in this work, rightly thinking that the church 
is, or ought to be, competent to keep the revival 
spirit at the front, and is then best Ter to 
take care of the converts. 


Coleraine. — Despite the fact that this has 
been a hard year in business, the mills of this 
place having been reduced 25 per cent., yet this 
isthe banner year in the benevolent collections 
of this charge. The pastor, Rev. Arthur Bonner, 
modest as he is successful, has done a most val- 
uable work, It is the earnest desire of this 
church that Mr. and Mrs, Bonner should be re- 
turned. Mr. Bonner, however, is a student in 
all his habits, and as he desires to further prose- 
cute his studies, he hopes that by means of a 
change he can receive an appointment conven- 
jently near to some college. The people at Col- 
eraine feel that his wish is a reasonable one; and 
if it can be realized, they are convinced that they 
ought not to insist upon his staying. ‘The work 
is in a good spiritual condition, and the people 
are well united. 


Springfield, African M. BE, Church. — The pas- 
tor, Rev. H. C. Ashley, has held special meetings 
for a short time past, dnring which twenty-three 
have expressed a purpose to live a Christian life, 
and one has been reclaimed. This good work 
might have been continued but for the fact that 
our colored brethren are too poor in these hard 
times to bear the expense of heating their church 
every evening. Could some friend of every good 
cause, whose eye may chance upon this item, 
send help, it would be worthily bestowed. Bro. 
Ashley is having grand success with this people, 
and they are worthy of all assistance. 


St. Luke’s, — The pastor, Rev. L. H. Dorches- 
ter, reports that during the past month the Sun- 
day-school record of attendance has been broken 
twice, the high-water mark being 235. At com- 
munion, Feb. 4, the largest number was present 
and communed that was ever present at a sac- 
ramental service. Two joined on probation, 12 
were baptized, 10 joined from probation, and 8 
by letter. 


Asbury’s New Parsonage.— This church has 
just completed a new parsonage that is not ex- 
celled by any in the Conference. It is located on 
the site of the old one at 52 Florence Street, with- 
in two minutes’ walk fromthe church and one 
minute from the street cars. Its location, like 
that of the church, is in the older and thorough- 
ly established section of the city. The house is 
two stories in height, end to the street, with L 
on the western and gable on the eastern side. 
Across the front, and extending back to the L, 
is a broad, eight-foot piazza. The style of the 
exterior is a plain colonial — white paint, oak 
doors and green blinds. It attracts for its sub- 
stantial qualities rather than for attempted dec- 
orations. Under the entire house is acellar eight 
feet in height, with walls of solid stone and 
brick masonry; besides which the house is sup- 
ported by eleven brick piers. The cellar bottom 
is of solid cement, thoroughly clean and dry. 
The cellar contains a Richmond Victor heater, 
which supplies steam for the heating of the 
house, A vegetable cellar, coal and wood bins, 
laundry with set tubs and closet, are the other 
accessories. 

On the first floor the main entrance is into a 
reception hall 9 x 13 feet, from which to the right, 
by sliding doors, is the entrance to the front and 
back parlors, and from the back of the hall the 
entrance to the library, and from the library to 
the dining-room, which is inthe L section of the 
house, Inthe rear of the dining-room is the 
kitchen. The parlors are finished in selected red 
birch, rubbed down to a smooth surface and 
polished in the natural wood, The hall and 
stairway on both floors, the library and dining- 
room, are finished in selected ash, to which is 
given the antique finish in the natural grain. 
Tie kitchen, pantry, back stairs and hall are in 
Southern pine. 

From the reception hall an attractive staircase 
leads to the second floor, giving an open hall on 
both floors. About the upper hall is alower rail 
on both sides, with a trestle of woodwork de- 
pending from above. Around this open hall are 
arranged the rooms, Over the reception hall is 
the pastor’s study, light, well-ventilated, and 
having the sun all day. Next to it, and con- 
nected by doors with each other, as wellas each 
with the hall, is the family suite of rooms, these 
being over the reception hall, and front and back 
parlors. Next comes the bath-room and attic 
stairway, over the library, while from the left 
at the angle of the hall opens the guest room, 
over the dining-room. The hallway then ex- 
tends back to the back hall and to the kitchen 
chamber. This floor is finished in white wood, 
and each room is painted in harmony with its 
decorations. The house was built by day labor, 
and is thorough from bottom totop. The dec- 
orations of the house are of the best order. 

The furnishing of the house was taken in hand 
by the ladies of the church, except that the pas- 
tor’s wife, Mrs. C. A. Littlefield, provided from 
among her friends outside of thechurch the fur- 
nishings of the reception hall, and the King’s 
Daughters gave two elegant chairs for the study. 
The value of the house above ground is about 
$6,500; and this, together with the lot upon 
which it stands, is moderately estimated at 
$8,000. The house was secured through the be- 
neficence of the late Horace Smith, in generous 


response toa wish of that nature expressed to 
him by Mrs. Littlefield. 

Avery delightful house-warming was given 
by the Ladies’ Social Union of the church on 
Monday evening, Feb. 5, it being likewise the 
fourth anniversary of the pastor’s marriage. The 
people of the church and community inspected 
the house to their satisfaction, and all pro- 
nounced it highly satisfactory. During the day 
the pastor and wife were remembered by many 
personal gifts and expressions of kindness. At 
9 o’clock in the evening the house was dedicated 
to the sacred purposes of a Christian home. The 
pastor, surrounded by the officials of the church, 
made some preliminary statements on behalf of 
the building committee, after which Rev. Joseph 
Scott, a former pastor, made some remarks 
“wise and otherwise,’ and the pastor offered the 
dedicatory prayer. At the close of this service 
Mrs. E. R. Thorndike asked the privilege of say- 
ing a few words, and in a few chaste, witty and 
appropriate sentences, on behalf of many 
ladies of the church, presented Mrs. Littlefield 
with a lady’s Waltham watch. The recipient re- 
sponded in such remarks as she had at hand in 
view of the circumstances. CA. L. 








East [laine Conference. 


Rockland District. 


Dresden Mills. — Rev. J. 8. Thompson, the 
pastor,'is a victim of la grippe. He is slowly 
recovering from a very severe attack. He also 
suffered recently from a “ caning,’ a brief notice 
of which was given in a former communication. 
“ The cane used was a very elegant one. The 
staff of ebony, the head of heavy gold richly 
chased and bearing the inscription, ‘Rev. J. 8. 
Thompson, from Dresden Friends, Christmas, 
1893.’ Asa mark of the friendship and esteem 
with which he is regarded by the people, this 
beautiful gift is, of course, very highly valued.” 
The kindness and thoughtfulness of the people 
was tested during the sickness from which the 
whole family suffered. The pastor is greatly en- 
couraged by these tokens. 

Damariscotta, — Three weeks in union meet- 
ings has awakened a deeper interest for the re- 
vival of God’s work in the church and commu- 
nity. The pastor’s wife returned home Friday, 
Jan, 19, after about three months of absence at 
the bedside of her dying mother. Pastor and 
wife were kindly remembered at Christmas. 

Union.—The Ministerial Association will 
meet here Feb. 12-14. A fine program has been 
arranged. A profitable session is promised. 

Randolph and Chelsea. — Report says that 
souls were saved and the church strengthened 
by three weeks of protracted meetings. The 
pastor had help from neighboring preachers. 

Wiscasset.—This people are still without a 
pastor. It is strange that a man cannot be found 

(Continued on Page 13.) 
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for the pulpit. A good church edifice and par- 
sonage property, a good people and a grand op- 
portunity to do work for Christ and the church, 
are here. The pulpit is being supplied occa- 
sionally by neighboring pastors. The members 
are doing well in keeping all the services going. 
Some special interest is being manifested among 
the unsaved. 

Winslow’s Mills. — Evangelists Gould and 
Mathews, of Hallowell, have been assisting the 
pastor, Rev, D, B. Phelan. The meetings have 
been very successful. Between thirty and forty 
conversions are reported, and the quickening of 
the spiritual forces of the church, 


Rev. A. 8. Ladd, financial agent of East Maine 
Conference Seminary, will soon visit this dis- 
trict. The people should give him a warm re- 
ception. The agent sent out by the church to 
work for our institution comes with the same 
authority as a circuit preacher or presiding eld- 
er, 80 it behooves all our people to encourage 
him and tender such assistance as they may 
feel able. : 


Searsmont.— The pastor, Rev. M. F. Bridg- 
ham, has recovered from a severe attack of la 
grippe, and is out at his work preaching 
again. Ina personal note he says: “ An ‘ old- 
fashioned donation ’ was held at the parsonage 
recently. It was old-fashioned in that every- 
body came from far and near. It was ‘new fash- 
ioned ’ in that there was no cry of ‘ hard times’ 
in it, for over $40 came dancing into the plate. 
Nor is this the best of our report. While wait- 
ing for an evangelist — but waiting as the disci- 
ples did in the use of the means—the Lord has 
moved ten persons to say, ‘Sirs, we would see 
Jesus.’ Last evening in our Epworth League 
meeting two young people very deliberately arose 
and said, with Ruth to Naomi, ‘Thy God shall 
be my God.’ Work in our Epworth League is 
telling for God and thechurch. Salvation is our 
cry.” This deeply-consecrated brother has, by 
the interest, zeal and wisdom manifested in his 
work, won for himself the full confidence and 
esteem of the church and of the people of the 
community where he labors. 


Round Pond, — A series of excellent protract- 
ed meetings came toasudden halt by the en- 
thusiastic but over-worked pastor, Rev. G. E. 
Edgett, being stricken with a serious attack of 
la grippe, Jan. 26. The presiding elder occupied 
the pulpit Sunday morning. Mr. Edgett writes 
that he is much better, though still very weak. 
He hopes soon “to be in the saddle again” and 
doing full work. The extra meetings resulted in 
much good in souls saved, increased attendance 
at the,regular services, anda feeling of.deeper 
interést among the members in the Master’s 
work. He speaks in terms of highest praise of 
the kindness of his people. Your reporter re- 
cently visited this beautiful little village, and 
had the pleasure of speaking to as intelligent 
and attentive an audience as could be desired. 
The church seemed to be enjoying a high 
degree of prosperity. Pastor and people are un- 
bending in their activity to advance the 
cause of Christ. The harmony of feeling and 
fellowship that prevails among them is a distinct 
prophecy pointing to future strength and enlarge- 
ment. The people spoke of the strong, well- 
timed sermons the pastor was preaching to them. 
Mr. Edgett is a man well endowed, possessing 
wit, grit, grace and eloquence. Here we found 
the delightful home of Alexander Yates, and 
had the great pleasure of conversing with him 
an hour or more. He has been, and is still, al- 
though over eighty years of age, a tower of 
strength in this church and community. He 
has lost none of the zeal for the Master, or love 
for the church of his choice, or sweetness of 
spirit, for which he is known throughout Hast- 
ern Maine Methodism. Would that the good 
should never grow old! He finds great pleasure 
in reading the HERALD, and thinks it never bet- 
ter than now. That and the Bible are his con- 
stant companions. 


Damariscotta. — At a recent class-meeting at 
Damariscotta Mills, twenty-four were present 
to testify to the power of God to save from sin. 
One young man asked the prayers of the church. 
There is much interest in the meetings, The 
Pastor and family were. kindly remembered 
at Christmas. 


Rockland.— At the third quarterly confer- 
ence, Jan. 22, very appropriate resolutions were 
passed in memory of the late Nancy H. Ulmer, 
an esteemed member, who by her will gave to 
the church her beautiful residence on Beech St. 
for a parsonage. An appropriately inscribed 
tablet is to be placed in the church to serve as a 
Perpetual memorial. Mrs. Ulmer was a strong 
Christian, a liberal supporter of the church she 
loved, and it is right that her memory should be 
thus honored and affectionately perpetuated in 
this suitable manner. The recording secretary 
of the quarterly conference, E. H. Cochran, who 
has been a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for sixty years, and recording secretary 
and treasurer of the church in this city for 
about forty years, says he has been a subscriber 
to Zion’s HERALD “for nearly fifty years. Its 
weekly visits are highly appreciated by myself 
and family, which, like the calls of an old friend, 
serve to keep us posted in Methodist affairs in 
New England.” These words of Mr. Cochran 
Teveal a little secret. It is this: The ot 

“Methodist affa’ 
in tak ee ee oat meet it. ZION’s 
taken and read not only 





Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 
Bangor District Ministerial Asso., at Dover, 
New Bedf'd Dis. Min. Asso., at Fourth 8t., 


Feb, 19-21 


New Bedford, Feb. 19, 20 
Norwich Dis. Pr's’ Meeting, at Colchester, Feb.19, 20 
North Boston Dis. Pr’s Meeting, at Hudson, Feb. 20 


Sub-Dis. Convention of Epworth Leagues, 

at Central Church, Feb. 21 
Merrimac Val. Pr’s Meet’g, at Plymouth, N. H., March 1, 2 
Epworth League Convention, at Plymouth, “ March 3 


CONFERENCE. 





Timm. Bisnop. 


N.B, Southern, Brockton, Mass., April 4, Warren. 

New York East, Brooklyn, N. Y., “ 4, Fowler, 

New York, New York, N. Y., “ 4, Vincent, 

Troy, Cohoes, N. Y., “ 11, Warren. 

New Hamps’re, Claremont, N. H., “ 11, Foss. 

New England, Waltham, Mass., “ 11, Pitegerald. 

Vermont, Bradford, Vt., “ 18, Warren. 
Skowhegan, Me., * 18, Foss. 

East Maine, sana Me. May 9, Foss, 


mae Letters from Feb. 5 to 12, 


Mrs, R. A. Alley, J. W. Adams, A. W. ©, Anderson. Dr. 
A. Burt, jr., C. L. Bare, J. H. Bates, G. W. Butters, Miss 
8. L, Bailey, Mrs. H. Brown, F. L. Boyden, Emma A, Ball. 
J. A. Chapin, B. T. Curnick, John Crawford, Mrs. J. 
Chase, Mrs. EB. F. Collins, EB. K. Creed, G. W. Coon. L. H. 
Dorchester, C, W. Dockrill, G. N. Dorr, A. ©, Dutton, @. 
8. 8. Dearborn, ©. F. Dudley. Mrs. H. B. Emerson, EB. 
Edson, L. H. Elliot, T. J, Everett, ©, B, Ellis, F. D. 
Puller, Mrs. V. B, French, E. W. French, D. R. Ford, Mrs. 
W. K. Poster. P. Germond, Mrs. Robert Gardner. W. H. 
Hunter, D. Hickey, J. H. Henry, M. A. Harriman, Mrs. ©. 
L. Haugh. J.H. Irvine, W.T. Johnson, M. V. B. Knox. 
J. W. Kennedy, EB. H. Lugg,C. A. Littlefield, @. D. Lind- 
say. Clara Moody, G. N. Masse, Mrs, M. A. Musay, A. ©. 
Manwell, Melvin Munro, W. A. Mackey, W. H. Moore, 
Levi Marston. Mrs. 1. Newhall, J. H. Newhall. Mrs. 8. 
A. Pierce, J.D. Pickles, M. B. Pratt, Mrs. J. P. Roe. F. 
W. Straw, E. E. Sanborn, J. M. Sawyer, G. A. Smart, EB. 
T.8ykes, B, P. Spaulding, A. E. Sproul, George Stanley, 
Owen Stead, I, E, Smith, L. A, Smith, F. B. Shirley. Mrs. 
M. 8. Tasker, J. 8. Thompson, Spencer Taylor, J. H. 
Trask, E. W. Virgin, I D. Van Valkenburgh. Warren 
Weymouth, W. J. Wilson, W. G. Whittle, T. J. Wagner. 
Worcester Y. M. ©. A., J. M. Williams. 


METHODIST SOCIAL UNION — LADIES’ NIGHT, — 
A regular ting of the Methodist Social Union will be 
held in Odd Fellows Hall, corner of Tremont and Berke- 
ley Streets, Boston, on Monday, Feb. 19, at 4.30 p.m. Din- 
ner will be served at 5,30. Bishop Randolph 8. Foster and 
Bishop John H. Vincent, together with the Faculty and 
students of Boston University School of Theology, will 
be guests of the Union. Bishops Foster and Vincent will 
make addresses. The University Glee Club will furnish 
music, Mr, Ralph A. Quimby, cornetist, All seats will 


be reserved. Tickets will be on sale at Mr. Charles R. 
re Or tN 38 Bromfield St., on and after Wednesday, Feb. 

14, at 9 a, m. Members may secure a reserved seat ticket 
by showing their season ticket and paying fifty cents 
additional, Single tickets for ladies and others, one 
dollar each. Please sooo ree tickets before 12 o'cloc k, 
Monday, Feb. 19. Come, and bring your friends with you. 











Business Aotices. 
READ the last column on the 15th page for 


announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 








Mrs. WInsLOW's SOOTHING SyruP has been used for 
children teethi It th the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhwa. Twenty-five cents a bottle, 


STRONG'S 
SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

A popular resort for health, change, rest and 
recreation all the year. 

Elevator, Electric Bells, Steam, Open Fire- 
places, Sun Parlor and Promenade on the roof, 
etc. 

Suites of room with private baths, Croquet, 
Lawn Tennis, etc. Massage, Electricity —all 
baths and all remedial appliances, 

New Turkish and Russian baths in the Annex 
unsufpassed in elegance and completeness. 

Send for Mlustrated Circular. 

















REUNION. — The reunion of the Boston Association of 
V. M. 8, will be held at the Copley Square Hotel, Feb. 
at2p.m. Dinner at 4. Rev, Lorenzo White, Dr. « .. 
Mrs. Dorcheate peryest the Principal are expected to 
present. 

THE MERRIMAC “VALLEY " PREACHERS’ MEPRT- 
ING will be held at Plymouth, N. H., March 1 and 2, to be 
followed by a convention of the Concord District Ep- 
worth League, March 3. 

PROGRAM. 

Thursday, 1.30 p. m., organization and devotional exer- 
cises; 2, exegesis — Matt. 20; 1-16— G. A. McLucas; 2.20, 
Outline of Sermon, G. R. Locke, W. B. Locke, 0. W. Bry- 
ant, Roy Dinsmore; 3, Talks on Temperance, ©. W. 8te- 
vens, E. CO. Langford; 3.35, “ A Protest,” J.P. Frye; 4.10, 
How to Promote Missionary Zeal in all our Churches, © 
Byrne. At 7.30, sermon, J. L. Felt. 

Friday, 9a. mm devotions; 9.30, Decline or Advance of 
the EB 1 Ch h of New Hampshire, 8. ©. 
Keeler; 10, Jesus a Worker of Miracles, A. E. Draper; 
10.30, Lessons from the Life and Ch of Abrah 
E. R. Wilkins; 11, address on Property, J. M. Durrell; 
11.4, Inspiration of the Old Testament, J.D. Le Gro. At 
1.16, devotions; 1.80, Sermon to Preachers, J. E. Robins; 
2, Wanted, a Bridge, ©. M. Howard; 2.30, review of “The 
Greatest Thing in the World,” G. M. Curl; 3, address — 
How to Cultivate the Religious Feelings —D. © 
Knowles; 3.45, The Ideal and the Real, or Historic 
Christ, 0. H. Jasper. At 7.30, sermgn, W. H. Turkington; 
alternate, Wm. 985 


NGTON, 
WE unin 


NORTH BOSTON DISTRIOT PREACHERS’ MEERT- 
ING, at Hudson, Mass., Feb. 20. 

Parers: “ Methodist Review,” Dr. Mudge; Duty of 
the Church in the Light of her Commission, Dr. 
Knowles; Future Presiding Elders, G. 8. Butters; The 
Second Advent, 8. B. Sweetser; Personal Work jin Soul- 
saving, C. H, Talmage. There willalso be a discussion 
on the question, “ Was the North Boston District a Mis- 
take?” The brethren of other districts are invited. 


aa; ~ 








Committee. 








QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
BaNGor District —FourT# QUARTER. 


FEB. 
4, a. m., Monticello; ll, eve., Hersey; 
5, p. m., Sprague’s Mill; 12, eve., Smyrna; 


5, eve., South Presque Isle; 18, a. m., Patten; 

6, p. m., Mapleton; 18, p. m., Golden Ridge; 
6, eve., Washburn ; %, a. m., Dover; 

7, p. m., Caribou; 2%, p. m., Sangerville; 
7, eve., Limestone; 2%, eve., Guilford; 


6, eve., Fort Fairfield; %6, eve., Monson; 
ll, a. m., Moro; 27, eve., Brownville; 
28, Atkinson. 
MAROK. 
4, a. m,, Corinna; 18, eve., Howland; 
ll, a. m., Bast Corinth; ®, eve., Lower Argyle; 
18, p. m., St. Albans; 1, eve., Argyle; 


18, eve., Hartland; 

M4, eve., Athens; 

16, eve., Harmony; 

18, a. m., Lincoln; 

18, eve., Mattawamkeag ; 


22, eve., Kingman; 
25, a. m., Danforth ; 
2%, p. m,, Weston: 
25, eve, Forest City; 
%, eve, Dixmont. 
APRIL. 
16, a. m., Newport; 
14, p. m., Detroit; 
18, eve., Pittsfield; 
22, a. m., Bangor, Grace Oh.; 


1, a. m., Carmel; 

1, eve., Levant; 

8, a. m., Oldtown; 
8, p. m., Stillwater; 


8, eve, Orono; 29, a. m., ¢ lst Ch. 
MAY. 
6, a. m,, Hodgdon; 6, p. m., Linneus; 


6, eve, Houlton. 
Let us have full reports from officers and committees. 
A personal appeal to all our n,embers, probationers and 
partohicn ere, = result in full erport oo ae Make 
6 great wissionaty day urch and 
Sunday-school, and put every c on District 





in class first by raising full equlta = ie appo' uments. 
©, Wentworth, P. 





NOTICE'— The reopening services of the M. B. Church 
at Hillsboro’ Bridge will begin Tuesday evening, Feb. 
97, and continue over the following Sabbath. Old friends 
and former pastors are cordially invited to be present. 





CIRCUIT LEAGUS. — The West Boston Cirouit Bp- 
worth League will hold its next meeting in the First M. 
E. Church, Jamaica Plain, on Wednesday evening, Feb. 
M1. Social, with refreshments, from 645 to 1.45 p. m. 
Bxercises begin at8p.m. Rev. BE. H. Hughes, of New- 
ton Centre, and Rev. R. H. Walker, of the Epworth Get- 
tlement, will speak on different phases of League work. 
All are cordially invited to be present. 

Anruur W. Bowrn, Beo'y. 


n gured by W 


Coffee 
is rendered more wholesome and palatable if instead of 
using milk or cream you use the Gail Borden Bagle 
Brand Condensed Milk, or if you prefer it unsweetened 
then Borden's Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream, 


“CURED BLEEDING LUNGS.” 


HARTrorD, Cown,, March 14, 
F. W. Kiwamanw & Co.: Dear Sirsa — 1 have been 
afflicted some three years with a bad cough w 
caused bleeding of my lungs. I had tried Meat 5 
olnes yy any 
damson’s Botanic Cough Balsam and at a as 








Within the last thirty-seven 
sands of cases “4. “per have 
J. P. Kingsley, M. D., of Rome, N 
sent free. 


ermanent relief, Was reco 


to 

there afforded me immediate relief. 

without Adamson’s Balsam under any BS. 
ours Reapec ttully, Oapen Rite: 





N peiare che best is che camaestert fo! t be 
misled by trying what is said to be “just as good,” but when 
you ‘paint insist upon having a genuine brand of 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


It costs no more per gallon than cheap paints, and lasts many 


times as long. 


Look out for the brands of White Lead offered you; 


the following are sure: 
“ ANCHOR " (Cincinnatl). 


any of * 


ETT" (New York). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” es * KENTUCKY " (Louisville). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh). 
“ BRADLEY " (New York). 

‘* BROOKLYN " (New York). 

“ COLLIER " (@. Louis). 

“ CORNELL ™ (Buffalo). 

“ DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) 
“ ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati), 

* FAHNESTOCK " (Pittsburgh), 


“ JOHN T.LEWIS & BROB, CO." (Phila.) 
** MORLEY " (Cleveland). 
“ MISSOURI " (St. Louis), 
“RED SEAL" (St. Louis), 
“SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
“ SHIPMAN " (Chicago). 
“ SOUTHERN "' (St. Louis and Chicago), 
“ULSTER " (New York). 
, * UNION" (New York), 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


colors are sold in on 


und cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of 


These 
Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade: they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a com- 
aa of packs Aan pure yok 4 ~ handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 


ve been 


palate and caee-enrd. Send. ry a ,~* card and 


saved TK by having our book on 


Chaqress 108 Fantans tenet, Bente. NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


private talks. 





"Criterion and Parabolon MAGIC LANTERNS 


and Stereopticons, Oil, Lime or Electric Light, Views of World's Fair, 
Scripture, Temperance and other subjects for profitable public lectures or 


16 Beekman &t., New York 


Catalogues "J. B. COLT & CO... Bt, Chicago, Il. 


NS ne 
FIVE YEARS’ USE OF THE ELECTROPOISE : 


 & MANY THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS in the United States has 


ever Produced for the 
, 4 o Drugs or Medicines u 
Ita Success is Unequalied. 


it the Most Valu 
pheric 


has Proved 
esenqment Cure of Disease. Pure Atmos 


You should Know About It, 


” Bend for information to 
BOoOeGewoRTH, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


REV. Ive Ae 


ROOM 10, No. 36 BROMFIELD STREET, - - - 


“Why not have the best at 
wholesale price?’’ 


We will send y you the best Guaranteed 
Safety Kerosene Oil by the barrel or 
half-barrel. 

6c, per gal. by Bbl.; Jc. by Half-bbl. 

Packages charged at $1.50 each, credited at 
same price when returned. 

Send order direct to 


ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS 


& Co., 
BOSTON. 


OMge, 403 Chamber by Commerce. 
re, 28 Purchase St. 
Factory, East Cambridge. 
baby —— hI Atlantic Ave. 
House, 35 South Water St. 


Gro. 8, TOMLINSON, 
ALDEN SPEARE, Special. 


Lewis R. SPEARE. 
Henry I, HALL. 





VIRGINIA BEACH, 
Via Washington and Norfolk. 


One of the most pl t and destined to be the pop- 
ular route from the East to Virginia Beach is via the fa- 
mous Royal Blue Line and steamers of the Norfolk & 
Washington Steamboat Oo. 

Passengers taking the Royal Blue 56-hour flyer leaving 
New York daily 11.30 a.m., and Philadelphia 1.35 Pp. ™., 
make direct through connections, arriving at Virginia 
Beach 10.00 o'clock the following ‘morning. A break in 
the journey of 2 1-2 hours at Washington will prove a re- 
lief, and not the least attractive part of jthe trip, as the 
Capitol is within a stone’s throw of the B. & O. station, 
and is always an interesting object, if only to look at its 

at " 4 

The steamers of the Norfolk & Washington Steamboat 
Co, are new, fitted up in the latest style, and are models 
of the modern shipbuilder’s art. 

Pullman Dining and Parlor cars are attached to the 
Royal Blue express. Excellent meals are also served on 
the steamers. 

For rates and further information, call on nearest 
B, & O, Agent, or address A. J. Simm New Eng. Pass. 











Agent, B, &. 0, R. R., 211 Washington 8t,, Boston, Mass. 








CHIVE® Ere. CATALOGUE & 

















WE BUY, SELL, OR COLLECT 


DEFAULTED 


MORTGAGES. 


If you have any in Iilinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Dakota, 

Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Washington, Ore- 
gon, or those negotiated by the Lombard Equitable, Jar- 
vis Conklin, or any other Mortgage Company in any State 
or Tegritory, write us at once and we will save you money, 
I have the best facilities for serving your interests, and 
will do so faithfully and economically. 
. The TAXES ARE HIGHLY IMPORTANT, and should 
receive IMMEDIATE ATTENTION. Do not delay or it 
may prove expensive. Write at once and I will look 
after your interests as though they were my own. Hav- 
ing had fifteen years successful practice, and being wel 
acquainted with the Western practice, I believe that I 
can serve your interests well. 


WM. N. TITUS, 


Attorney at Law, 
244 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
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Our Book Table. 


shasta lng rae’, ates 
The fragmentary works of Mr. Curtis are to be 
issued in three octavo volumes. This first one 
contains his orations and addresses; the second, 
now in'press, will contain addresses {and reports 
on the reform of the Civil Service of the United 

States; and the third, now in preparation, will 

contain historical and literary addresses. 

current volume opens with Mr. Curtis’ address 
at Wesleyan University, August, 1856, on “The 

Duty of the American Scholar to Politics and 

the Times,” and closes with the address on 

“Education and Local Patriotism,” delivered 

at Kingston Academy, June 25, 1891. The Mid- 

dietown address first drew attention to Mr. 

Curtis as a political leader. The civil war had 

already begun in Kansas. On the 22d of May 

Charles Sumner had delivered his great speech 

in the U. 8. Senate on “ The Crimejin Kansas,” 

for which he was brutally assaulted by Brooks. 

The political cauldron was intensely heated. The 

parties were then forming which were to fight 

through the slavery issue. At this great moment 

Mr. Curtis spoke the fitting word, and, as it 

were, touched the match to the magazine of 

political explosives. The address was published 
in the Weekly Tribune, which had a circulation 
of 173,000 copies. It was soon issued in pamphlet 
form and dedicated to the venerable Josiah 

Quincy. In this way the fugitive address, spoken 

ona hot dav to an audience of students in a 

quiet Connecticut River town, became influential 

in defining the principles and shaping the 

policy of the Republican Party. It was a 

bugle-blast at the opening of the battle. 
Between the points of time covered by these 

two addresses the volume contains seventeen 
other addresses on important themes and de- 
livered on important occasions. In the constitu- 
tional convention of New York, in 1867, he plead 
for the right of woman suffrage; ‘‘-The Leader- 
ship of Educated Men” was given at Brown; 
and “The Puritan Spirit’? was an oration de- 
livered at the unveiling of the Pilgrim statue in 
Central Park, June 6, 1885/ The mind of Curtis 
was of a fine quality, well-tempered and ad- 
mirably trained. The moral quality stood in 
relief with the recognized authority of con- 
science. He touched no subject but to illuminate 
and adorn it; and his most fugitive bit of 
writing may very properly be assigned to 
the gallery of fine arts. The educative quality of 
Mr. Curtis’ writings is noteworthy. He not only 
knew how tospeak to young men; he knew how 
to speak those words which would be helpful in 
building up a pure, elevated and independent 
manhood. The reading of the published works 
of one so devoted to patriotism, to moral princi- 
ple, to political purity, cannot fail to prove salu- 
tary. His writings are his best legacy to his 
countrymen; and we can only hope they will 
be widely circulated and carefully read, espe- 
cially by the rising generation. 

Tilemarck 3 The Peander snd the Builder or the rg 
man Empire. By John Lord, D. D..L Two 
Portraits. Fords, Howard « ‘Hulbert: New York. 
Price, $1 
Dr. Lord is a brilliant lecturer on the great 

men of history. In his selection of subjects he 
has displayed good judgment, with rare tact in 
bringing out salient points of character and 
lines of service. German history is sum- 
marized in two men—the founder and the 
builder. Neither of them was without merits or 
faults; and, in his record, Dr. Lord gives the 
shadows as well as the lights. He endeavors 
to paint the real men as they appeared on the 
historic stage. ‘‘The history of Frederick the 
Great is simply that of a man who committed an 
outrageous crime, the consequences of which 
pursued him in the maledictions and hos- 
tilities of Europe and who fought bravely and 
heroically to rescue himself and his country 
from the ruin which impended over him asa 
consequence of this crime,” are his opening 
words on Frederick. The stories of these stal- 
wart men make records of achievement in war, 
statecraft and diplomacy of unsurpassed inter- 
est. To Dr. Lord’s recordis added the charac- 
teristic sketch of Bismarck by Bayard Taylor, 
and Bismarck’s great speech on the enlargement 
of the German Army in 1888. The speech is a 
luminous opening of the political and military 
situation, and details the main things done in 
his own time. In these various forms we have 
magnificent photographs of the rising empire 
and of the men who were main agents in laying 
the foundations and rearing the superstructure. 


res of Gree ang By Rev J. 
arch, M. A. With Hiseere jons, ous, Purnam’s Bo Sons: 
York and London. Illuminated cloth, Price, $1.25. 


se this admirable little volume Prof. Church 
touches the salient points of Greek history with 
lines of light. His aim isto afford distinct views 
of Greek life and at the same time to illustrate 
the course of Hellenic history. He has success- 
fully compassed both these ends. ;We have anec- 
dotal and characteristic sketches of the generals, 
statesmen and philosophers of the nation. Many 
of them are extremely lifelike, as, for example, 
that of Socrates, who appears in plain garb, 
barefoot in the winter, and yet furnished with 
the most ample stores of wisdom, dispensed 
freely to the Athenian democracy, or the 
more aristocratic Plato, or the roguish Alci- 
biades. The illustrations are judiciously chosen, 
and add not a little to the interest of the text. 
Socrates,!from‘a\bust _in the Villa Albani near 
Naples" reminds” the” reader" of” the’ likeness’ ot 





Darwin, Theold philosopher w was really a good 
deal of a prehistoric Englishman. He also gives 
Plato, from a bronze at Naples, and the elegant 
Themistocles, from a bust in the Vatican. 


The Hea Twins. Madame Sarah Grand. New 
York: The Gxsncll Publichine Co, 


No one who reads this book thoughtfully can 
tail to see why its fair author sought in vain for 
years a publisher. The trouble is not so much 
with its motive— the emancipation of woman 
and the leading part she is to play in the regen- 
eration of society —as with certain extraordi- 
nary situations in which some of the feminine 
characters are purposely placed in order to illus- 
trate the claim that the gentler sex is to think, 
and act, and talk, and go about as freely as the 
sterner. Thus one of the “ heavenly twins” — 
the madcap Angelica — herself proposes to a 
gentleman many years her senior, as follows: 
“ Marry me, and let me do as I please.’ The 
marriage comes off. While the husband is absent 
in London attending Parliament, the wife dresses 
up nightly in the clothes of her twin brother, 
and visits a famous tenor singer attached to the 
cathedral, entering his house through the 
window; and, though both are depicted as 
being as pure in thought as though they were 
sexless, and the singer is one of thé noblest 
characters in fiction and greatly admires this 
disguised lady when he sees her sitting by day 
demurely in the cathedral in her proper dress, 
and though the lady herself tells all her pranks 
to her husband, the strain on proprieties is 
keenly felt by the reader. Another principal 
character — Evadne — carries her principles to 
the bitter end, when, having learned imme- 
diately{after her marriage that her husband had 
previously led an impure life, consents to live 
with him only to save scandal, but on the foot- 
ing simply as a friend, never as a wife. She 
makes the promise to her husband at his re- 
quest never to take any public part in the agi- 
tation going on for feminine independence, and 
pays for her womanly and intellectual re- 
pression by a condition of mind _border- 
ing on insanity. The death of her husband and 
a second and happy marriage save her from utter 
wreck. The book is a strong and bright one. Its 
literary quality is of high grade. Its plot is pro- 
foundly interesting; while the audacity of its 
teachings will make it, probably, the most 
widely-read book of the season, 


TESuhrop Company: Boston. Price, @. 
This little volume of poems is a re-issue, espe- 
cially appropriate to the Columbian year, which 
will be welcomed by former readers as well as by 
the new generation. The first part contains 
poetic pictures of Spain and the second of New 
England, with a supplement of miscellaneous 
poems. “The Autumn Walk,” “ The Husking,” 
“ The Old Farm-House,”’ bring back to us fa- 
miliar scenes in New England life. Sunday is a 
picture of older New England; — 
“ What stillness on the country falls! 
She folds her hands, and sayeth grace; 
And e’en the city smooths its walls, 
And frames its worldly, battered face 
To piety, and so doth pray 
And sing the holy hours away,” 
TPedlsment of Religions, By George © Lorimer. Bil, 
ver, Burdett 4 Company: Boston. ce, 75 cents. 

The history of any religious sect, or studies on 
that history, ought to be interesting to the 
general reader. The sects of English Christen- 
dom have given new color and impulse to our 
civilization. America is the paradise of the 
sects. No one has read the history of our country 
to any purpose who is ignorant of what has been 
accomplished by the smaller and greater denom- 
inations. The Baptists not only make one of 
our most considerable sects; they have done 
noble work in molding the population of the 
country. They have built achurch of the people. 
The book of Dr. Lorimer contains a lengthy 
introduction on the Parliament of Religions and 
a study of Baptist origins and principles. Our 
criticism would be that the author is too apolo- 
getic and too large in some of his claims. The 
Baptists formed a part of the Puritan move- 
ment; they were the advance wing. They have 
maintained individual liberty, soul liberty; but 
so have the Congregational churches. The 
Puritan movement was a revolt against the 
tyranny of ecclesiastical organization. Nothing 
is gained by setting up special claims for the 
Baptists. It wasa joint stock company, where 
there were common honors. When we come back 
to the question, we find that the Baptists are 
separated from the Congregationalists only on 
the mode of baptism. All their other claims 
may be made equally well by the other wing. 








Magazines. 


——The Century for February contains a | is 
of valuable articles. The leader is Ellen Gosse’s 
sketch of Laurence Alma-Tadema, with repro- 
ductions of his paintings of antique life. His 
portrait forms the frontispiece. Mary Hallock 
Foote gives the first instalment of “ Cour 
a’ Alene,” a new story. “ Criticism and Culture ” 
is a brief paper from the unused stores of the 
late James Russell Lowell. Herbert D. Ward 
writes “ A Romance of the Faith.” “ Lincoln’s 
Place in History.” is very fresh and readable 
article by John Colman Adams, in connection 
with which John G. Nicolay gives afac-simile o 
the Gettysburg address. The number has vari- 
ety as well as excellence. Besides the regular 
articles, there are four open letters by Walter 
Camp,!James M. Buckley, W. H. Lambert,| and 





W.L. Fraser. Dr, Buckley has a word on palm- 
istry. (The Century Company: New York.) 


-— Among the thirteen able articles of the 
February Forum the leading one, by J 
8. Lowell, considers methods of relief for the 
unemployed, The writer distinguishes between 
chronic and acute cases. The distress of Lon- 
don is chronic; that of America today is acute, 
and hence requires only temporary relief. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott considers the “ Personal Problem 
of Charity.” James Schouler attempts a dispas- 
sionate analysis and review of the Hawaiian 
controversy. Frederic Harrison has a virile and 
instructive article on the “ Literature of the 
Victorian Age.” Edward Atkinson thinks the 
gold basis fixed commerce itself, and J. E. 
Fraenkel considers the output of gold. (Forum 
Publishing Company: New York.) 


—— Since it first appeared, Owrrent Literature 
has steadily grown in favor with the reading 
public, until now, in its enlarged and beautified 
form, it has become one of the indispensables to 
all who would keep abreast of contemporary 
thought. The February issue ‘is filled with se- 
lections from the best in leading magazines and 
papers and new books, with a frontispiece of 
nine “literary celebrities.” One may. obtain a 
general idea of the scope of this magazine by 
noting some of the department titles: ‘“‘ Animal 
Life: Stories, Studies, Sketches;” ‘ Applied 
Science: Invention and Industry;” “ Book 
List : What to Read and Where to Find It;” 
“Comment on Current Topics;” “Concerning 
Celebrities; ’’ ‘“ Ourrent Literary Thought and 
Opinion;” ‘ General Gossip of Authors and 
Writers; ”’ ‘‘ Matters Musical, Artistic and Dra- 
matic; ” “‘ New Education: Advance Thought; ”’ 
“Poetry from All Departments;” “ Random 
Readings : Miniature Essays on Life;” “ Scien- 
tific Progress;” ‘Sociologic Questions of the 
Time;” “Sport and Adventure;” ‘Stories, 
Sketches and Special Articles;” “Table Talk: 
Concerning Eating and Drinking;” “Vanity 
Fair: Fads, Foibles, Fashions; ” ‘‘ World Over: 
Pen Pictures of Travel.” And all this for 25 
cents a number. (Current Literature Publish- 
ing Company: 52-54 Lafayette Place, New 
York.) 


——The February Romance presents Miss 
Wilkins’ “Ghost Story” as a special feature. 
There are other tales by such authors as Guy de 
Maupassant, Nora Perry, William O. Stoddard, 
Jean Dair. (Romance Publishing Company: 
New York.) 


—— The last issue of Shoppell’s Modern Houses 
—an illustrated architectural quarterly —con- 
tains 50 Colonial Designs and 26 designs of other 
styles; also stables, store front, stair case, pict- 
ure hanging, bill of materials, etc. This maga- 
zine is of the greatest practical interest to build- 
ers. Price, 50 cents a number. (Co-operative 
Building Plan Association : Broadway, New 
York.) 


—— Donahoe’s Magazine tor February pre- 
sents a well-furnished table of contents adapted 
to Catholic readers. An elegant likeness of John 


| Patrick Hopkins, the new Catholic mayor of 


Chicago, forms a frontispiece, Rev. John Hogan 
leads in an article on “Heroic Charity in 
Worldly Garb.” A symposium is given on 
** Grover Cleveland’s Political Character.” James 
Jeffrey Roche defends the present administration 
as a success,and John Ford stands stoutly on 
the other side. ‘‘ Catholic Chicago” contains a 
full account of the leading men of the denom- 
ination in the great Western city, with a consid- 
erable list of admirable portraits. (Donahoe’s 
Magazine Company: 611 Washington Street, 
Boston.) 


—— The two features of the Southern States 
for February are, first, the discussion of “ The 
South and Immigration” by railway officers rep- 
resenting 30,000 miles of Southern railroads; 
and, second, ‘* An Economic Change in Southern 
Farming,” as set forth by Southern bankers, 
showing an improved condition in the South. 
The manufacturing possibilities of the South are 
also considered in an able article. (Manufact- 
urer’s Record Publishing Co.: Baltimore.) 





Why Hood’s Wins. 

President Lincoln said, “ You cannot fool the people a 
second time.” They are too quick to recognize real mer- 
it or lack of it, and cling only to.those things which they 
find to be what is claimed for them. 

Itis especially gratifying that the sale of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla increases most rapidly in those sections where 
it is beat known. 

The inference is plain. Hood's Sarsaparilla has proven 
that it possesses genuine merit. It maintains a high 
standard, which others cannot even approach. It is the 
people’s favorite blood-purifying and building up medi- 
cine, and is more popular this year than ever before. All 
this because Hoop's CurREs. 
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Blind 


to her own inter- 
ests—the woman 
who doesn’t use 
Pearline. She 
can’t see, or 
won't see, so 
she can’t 











be helped and won't be. 
Pearline saves woman's work 
in all washing and cleaning. 
Everything is kept from harm; 
all things are kept from wear. 
Take some comfort, by taking 
Pearline. There’s less to do, 
but there’s much more done. 

Peddlers and some 

lous pw a wal tell ty Ah this 
Beware : Pearfine IT's ss I va 
Pearline is never peddled and if your grocer er sends 


one in cot Pearl do the honest 
inagoornd back. JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 











Advice to Dyspeptics. 


te gins ft Dyspepsia andjts causes. Experience of 

a sufferer, Liver complaint a twin disorder. Con- 
stipation a result of dyspepsia. Food to be taken. Food 
to be avoided, Mailed free to any address. 


JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treas. 


Perfect Baby Health 


oughtto 
mean glow- 
ing health 
throughout 
childhood, 
and robust 
health in the 
years to 
come. When we sec in children 
tendencies to weakness, we kno'v 
they are ‘missing the life of fovd 
taken, This loss is overcome by 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, a fat- food that builds up 
appetite and produces flesh at a 
rate that appears magical. 
Almost as palatable as milk. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N. YA! donee: ' 











(Tasteless —Effectual.) 
BILIOUS and NERVOUS 
DISORDERS. 

Such as Sick Headache, Wind and Pain in the 
Stomach, Giddiness, Fullness. bnew 
Meals, Dizziness, Drowsiness, Chills, he 
ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, , Blotches on the 
Skin, Disturbed Sleep. Frightful Dreams, All 

Nervous and Trembling Sensations, and Ir- 
regularities Incidental to Ladies. 
Covered with a Tasteless and Solable Ooating, 


Of all 4 ts. Price 3% centsa Box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 




















ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


IS WORTH 


$500 


TO ANY MAN, 


Weman or Child 


suffering From 


CATARRH 


Not a Liquid or Snuff. 
A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 


Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 8t., New York. 








INVALID LIFTER! 


WANTED. | helpless tavalidis, to know that they 
can be lifted and sored from a bed to ro! ling char, oF 

any other, or in ne out of a bath or 
carriage, Pith perfect ease an safety, by the use of the 
wonderful Inva' _ Lifter. It is a ty tiius it never ws 
Send a 


coribing the and Stretcher. 
W. B. KING, 100 Main St., Hudson, Ohio. 
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, Obituaries. 
By h Amberst, Mave, Deo 4,18, ad led 


in the village of Clifton Springs, , Oct. 3, 


he 

the work of the Gos and 
rtion of each year m 1861 to 1865 at Wilbra- 
m in tory studies. From there he went 
to the at Newbury, Vt., remaining 
there until 1867, when he entered the Theological 
Seminary of Boston University. He graduated 
in the class of 1870 and joined the New England 
Conference at the session of 1871. He was or- 
dained deacon by Bishop Simpson, and elder by 

Bishop Gilbert Haven. 

pplied the 





While a student in Boston he su 
church at Winthrop, and his subsequent fields 
of labor were as follows : Washi St. Mis- 
sion, Boston; Franklin; Boston, ; 
Everett; Am it; Asbury, Springfield; Hol- 
yoke; Gardner; seoeeens Chape ton. 

While serving this last ppointment he fell at 
his post, worn out by excessive labor and anxi- 
ety, es passed up from conflict to rest and re- 


ward, 

Brother King was a man whom it was neces- 
sary to know quite intimately in order to under- 
stand and appreciate him. Once known, he 
would not to win esteem for his large-heart- 
ed, generous De oe as a man, to command re- 
spect for his abilities as preacher and pastor, and 
to enlist strong love toward him as a Christian 
brother. Few moe oi have ever walked amo 
us whose stan of manly integrity and o 
Christian consistency was higher than his. To 
that standard he held himself most rigidly, and 
with great plainness and fidelity, but with much 
tenderness and love also, he ur: it upon others, 
The thing he believed to be right he must s 
and do, no matter what the cost to him might 
be. Of his erftire devotion, his absolute surren- 
der of himself and all he to his chosen 
work, much might be truly said. The record of 
it is in every church he served, and in every 
place where he lived. With Paul he could truly 
say, “IT have k back nothing.” + Bye the 

ngth, and beyond it, he toiled 
and studied and planned, This he did especially 
in his last work at Morgan Chapel. 

He stopped at last, but only when he could go 
no further. mn he went home and lay down 
to suffer through weary weeks and months, and 
in the end to die. Most worthy to be cherished 
among us is the memory of this dear brother, 
and most worthy his virtues to be emulated b: 
us. But the great heart that throbbed only wit. 
love to all is now still, and the lips that pleaded 
so earnestly with God and man are silent. “He 
— is labors, and his works do follow 

m 


At North Amherst, August 3, 1869, Brother 
King was united in marriage to Emilyetta Dick- 
inson, of that place. For twenty-four years they 
lived together in happiest wedlock, sharing joy- 
fully the toils and sacrifices, as well as the 
ures, of an itinerant Methodist preacher’s life. 
Two children, a son and a daughter, came to 
them, and these, with their mother, survive to 
cherish the memory and mourn the loss of a 
m affectionate. and devoted. husband and 


father. 

Nature seemed in sympathy with the sad serv- 
ice as, under the rays of the declining October 
sun, the body of our brother, followed by a lon 
train of sorrowing friends, was borne Loess 
the streets of his native town, and laid to rest 
with the dust of his kindred. The fading and 
falling foliage seemed to voice to us the lesson 
that “ we all do fade as a leaf,” that “man com- 
eth forth like a flower and is cut down, he fleeth 
also as a shadow and continueth not.” 

Gxo. 8. CHADBOURNE. 





Day.— Rev. Rufus Day was born in Noble- 
boro (now Damariscotta), Maine, Oct. 28, 1807, 
oe ne at — house we a sdn, 7 Carmel, 

aine, Sept. 13, 1893, at the ripe age of 85 years, 
10 months, and 15 days. 

He was the oldest child of Wm. and Martha 
Day, who were am the firstfruits of Method- 
ism on the ta River. His grand- 
mother was excluded from the “ standing order ”’ 
for epee vy preachers, one of whom 
was Jesse . The family was noted for its 
piety and unswerving fidel »" to the doctrines 
and polity of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He was converted in Wiscasset, Me., when eleven 
years of age. Mr. Day’s father removed later, 
with his family, to.Gardiner, and engaged in the 
blacksmith business, teaching the trade to his 
son. 

Mr. Day married Miss Elizabeth Cochran, 
daughter of Dr. James Cochran, of Monmouth, 
Nov. 2, 1828 —a woman in every way fitted for 
the place and work of an itinerant preacher’s 
wife. —— they toiled, suffered and rejoiced 
for more than fifty-three years. 

He was lice to exhort Jan. 17, 1830; li- 
censed to preach June 26, 1830. He preached his 
first sermon in a private house in Gardiner, to a 
company of his young associates, from : 

. The text was a Reoph of the character of 
his preaching in all his ministerial life— was not 
denunciatory, but ay and helpful. He 
was admitted on trial in the Maine Conference 
in 1831, and aggesmted to Bristol with Rev. Mo- 
ses Donnell. It proved a year of toil and hard- 
ship to the young itinerant and his wife. Sick- 
ness and poverty pressed upon them sorely. At 

own request he was discontinued at the ses- 
sion of the Conference in 1832, and he removed 
to Monmouth, where he worked at his trade 
until the summer of 1834, when he was readmit- 
ted to the Conference. With the exception of 
one year, he labored in the Maine Conference till 
1850. That year he was appointed to the Mercer 
circuit, but having a severe trouble with his 
eyes, he was released from the charge by the 
presiding elder. In 1851 he was granted a super- 
nume: relation and supplied at “ Forks of the 
‘y owell (now Manchester), till March, 

1852, when he removed to Carmel, and was trans- 
ferred to the East Maine Conference. In 1853 he 
took an effective relation and was appointed to 


for several years was a su . 
of his wife was a crushing blow to him, from 
hich he never recovered. . 
From childhood, during all his long life, he 
re an untarnished name. He sincerely and 
ardently loved the church of his early choice. 
He believed her doctrines and had in 
her polity, and like the majority of his time he 
no sympathy with what he thought to be in- 
Rovations; and he failed to see in after years that 
{ny Teal advantage had come to the charch from 





the Word. This practice of reading and study 
he continued to the close of life. He 4 
careful study of the Bible in his boyhood. When 
an @ at his trade, he read while blowing 
the for his father, and while s 
the sledge he would lay the Book u the 
forge, and in time it came to be a curiosity — 
being burned full of little holes by the sparks of 
fire, There are few hers so familiar with 
the letter of the Word, or so ready with apt quo- 
tations from its pages. 

His rank was good as a , his sermons 
were carefully planned 


his hopeful words. On 
he witnessed gracious revivals. 

home of sorrow his words and prayers 
ht comfort to the afflicted. 

In his own home he maintained a wholesome 
discipline. He believed that the shaping of the 
aed and — _ of the em me ly 

e power of t. ts, and that they were 
responsible to God tor. a faithful discharge of 
this trust; and the children honored ir 
parents, for they were worthy of it. He wasa 
man of prayer, and the path to the secret place 
was well worn. The family altar never went down 
until the home was broken up by death. The 
habit of communing with increased with 
advancing age, and though memory failed to 
take hold of passing events, and while he seemed 
lost to the immediate surroundings, he would 
pray with all the fervor and force of his earlier 
years. His yers, oftentimes, were strong 
faaceery 2 mingled tears, for strength to 
sphelé im amid the struggles of failing health. 

e felt not a little anxious lest he might become 
© ills lest slokmasa, hive gh sh inful i 

it sickn: t short, was painful in 
the extreme. Yet’ his faith did not waver; no 
murmur esca his ~ His last monnege was 
to his son’s wife: “Tell her it is all right.’ 

“Modest, unassuming, yore in life and 
eee is the testimony of all who knew him. 

e was a member of the Maine Conference from 
1831 to 1851. In the Hast Maine Conference he 
served the following charges: 1853, Dixmont; 
64, West Hampden; ’55, Boothbay; °56,’57, Car- 
mel; 61, Exeter; 62, Carmel; ’63, Orland; ’64-’67, 
a Stillwater and Argyle; 68, Orono; '69,’70, 
Dixmont; ’71, Newburgh; ’72 bill death, superan- 
nuate. 

He leaves three sons. One is a physician in 
New York State, one (Rev. James W. Day) a 
member of the East Maine Conference, and one 
lives in Carmel. W. T, JEWELL. 

Barker. —In Oxford, Maine, Oct. 31, 1893 
Mrs. Sarah, wife of 8. P. Barker, was released 
from her earthly cares and sufferings. For many 
months she had suffered great pain of the body, 
but had constant brightness in the soul. For 
many years she has been an active member of the 
M. i. Church, and her place in the house of the 
Lord was always soupeise, Among the poor and 
needy she was a familiar figure, always looking 
for those that needed a friend, and many have 
been the homes and hearts she has cheered by 
her timely aid. 

By request the speaker used as a text at her 
funeral the words spoken by Jesus of Mary, 
“She hath done what she could.’”’ They are very 
true of our sister whom God has taken. 

C, PURINTON, 


Eaton,— Mrs. Alice A, (Bemis) Eaton was 
born in Paxton, Mass., Aug. 30, 1815, and died in 
Randolph, Vt., Sept. 4, 1893. 

She was conv at a camp-meeting held at 

, Mass., when she was sixteen years old. 
She was married to Daniel Eaton, in Paxton, 
Mass., in June, 1836. They removed to Ran- 
dolph, Vt., very soon after, and for fifty-one 

her lite pares and labor were given to 
the work of God in connection with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of that place. She was 
a devo wife and mother, and left to mourn 
their loss her husband, sister, two sons, two 
daughters, three brothers and a host of friends. 

She was an earnest, faithful Christian, often 
working beyond her strength. One who knew 
her welt says of her, ‘The best woman I ever 
knew;”’ and anear nei; hbor, “The most con- 
sistent Christian I ever knew.” W. A. E, 


Eaton.— Daniel Eaton was born in Randolph, 
Vt., Jan. 16, 1810, and died in Reading, Mass., 
Jan. 10, 1894. ' 

He was converted in Barre, Mass., in 1835 or '36. 
Together with his wife, whom he survived only 
four months, he joined the Methodist Episcopal 
Church fifty-one years ago. He died within six 
days of his eighty-fourth birthday. He leaves 
two daughters, two sons, and one,sister. 

Always an honest, upright man, he showed 
forth the “ excellency of the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ” “ in a well-ordered life and a ly con- 
versation.” As a steward in the church, he 
served it long and well. Bro, Eaton was a di- 
rect descendant of George Francis Eaton, who 
came over in the “ Mayflower.”’ He was ever 
ready to help the needy and a great worker in 
the church he loved. 

His funeral was held in Randolph, and the 
number of people present attested to the general 

igh esteem in which he was held by a large cir- 
cle of friends. W. A. E. 





Sears.— Mrs. Alden H. Sears, of Trinity 
Church, Worcester, Mass., passed into t 
heavenly kingdom, Oct. 4 . 
Sister Sears was born in Mendon in 1822 and 
— Trinity by letter from Newport; R. I. 
. 3, 1846, making a continuous membership of 
forty-seven years. She was, therefore, one of 
our oldest members and also one of our stanch- 
est. She was for many yous a teacher in the 
Sunday-school and deeply interested in all de- 
ments of the church. She was actively 
identified with the Ladies’ de romeores 
constant] mal and pecuniary aid to @ 
needs. Though afflicted with serious deafness, 
not for to hear even common 
conversation, she was ever in her place at public 
worship, her large, speaking eyes fixed upon the 
her and obtaining over 


subtier lines of 

communication than those of hearing the mes- 
sage of God to soul. Though many with 
her affliction would have shut themselves up at 
home and thereby have beconte useless, she with 
great tact and ease continued her active rela- 
fons to church and society. She frequently 
with her husband went on Raymond Excursions 
and drank in with delight the ee statied incidents 


of such * 
ret from the World’s Fair 
and after a few days 
triumphant ones 
w are fault before.the throne of 
God.” She leaves a husband and three sons and 
the’ bequeaths 








Howe.— Sister Ruth Maria Howe, God’s 
une being one seven - 
dren of Nathaniel man t 
the founders ot the Boston M. B. 

oan the advantages Ay 
schools o and was astudent at Wilbraham 
was converted at the 
jouth St. M. B. Church when fifteen old, 
luring a great revival while Rev. Edman > 
Jeede was pastor, and united with the Lynn 
Common M. BE. Church, of which her parents 
were then members. “Wilt Thou, whose I am, 
cayaull?” tetound written t hes journal sheett 
a This was answ 
in her life. She lived for others. 
revealed 


fom he greatness of possible spiritual at- 


On Novy. 14, 1840, she married Rey. 
Howe, of precious memory, who united with the 
New land Conference in and was his 
vere; Ballardvale; South Wilbraham; Bprt 
vers; vale; ua ; - 
field Maple 8t., ‘Lynn; Somerville, and Wee 
n, 


after the death of her husband she 

to the membership of the Lynn Com- 
mon Church, and for twenty-two years, until 
her decease, proved 
church and & 
She was a faithful wife, a mother, a k 
neighbor, a sincere friend, and a devout Chris- 
tian, Her gentile, retiring spirit, self-sacrificing 
labors, deep, seeevere faith, pure and — 
i t and sancti- 


rposes mpart udgmen' 
Red life toade her heipful fie r, edifying 
and ennobling in her fam- 


to the church, lovi 
it and a blessing to all who 


ily, an honor to Chr 
knew her. 

The last month of her life was remarkably 
rich in its heavenly foretastes. Visions of saint- 
ed friends and an unusual sense of Christ’s - 
ence were granted her. Before her last sickness 
came she said to an intimate friend, “‘ The angels 
are beckoning me. Is it possible that Iam near 
home?” Her last days were full of triumph. She 
died of pneumonia, after an illness of one week. 
We all miss her and mourn her di ure, but 
none 80 ny 4 her eldest sister, for whom for 
ten years she constantly ministered, and her 
two sons — Oliver Raymond Howe, of Lynn, 
and Edward Sawyer Howe, of Lowell — who, 
with their families, have long desired her to live 
with them. N.T. W. 
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Educational. 





THE 


FIDK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


(Incorporated.) 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 


Proprietors. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il, 
Room 8, 181 Third St,, Portland, Ore. 


So, Spring 8 hoe Angetes Cal. 
bE | Ghorch Boner Toronto, an." 

Send to any of the above agencies for 100-page Agency 
Manual,free. Correspondence with employers is invit- 
ed, Registration forms sent to teachers on application, 

Large numbers of school officers from all sections of 
the country, including more than ninety per cent. of the 
Public School superintendents of New England, have 
applied to us for teachers. 


” $3,000,000.00 


RHODE ISLAND, East Greenwich. 
East Greenwich Academy. 


Founded 1802, Both sexes, On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200 a year. Sept. 12. Write for illustrated cata 
logue. F.D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., Principal. 


HAST MAINE SEMINARY: 


Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 


Spring Term opens Tuesday, March 13. 
College Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Normal, Art 
and Musical Courses. Military Tactics, Business College, 
with first-class instruction. Location unsurpassed. Easy 
of access by boat or by rail. Terms low. Send for Cata- 


“TASHA SEMIMARY 


For Young Women, 
Auburndale, Mass., 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school considera- 
tion of the following points in its methods: 

lat. Its special care of the health of growing girls. 

Resident physician supervising work, diet and exer- 
Cise; abundant food in good variety and well cooked; early 
and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sar- 
gent, of Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming-bath 
(warm water the year round, and lessons daily); no reg- 
ular or foreknown examinations, ete. 

2d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston's proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course: /n some things equal to college work, in 
others planned rather for home and womanly life. Two stud- 
ies required, and two to be chosen from a list of eight or 
ten electives. One preparatory year. Special students 
admitted. 

3d. Its home-like air and character, 

Peculiar system of self-government; limited number 
(thirty-eight declined last fall for lack of room); person- 
al oversight in habits, manners, care of person, room, 
etc.; comforts not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil 
linery, Dress-Cutting, Principles of © Law, Home 
Sanitation (latest), Swimming. 4 

Regular Expense for School Year, $500. 


For illustrated catalogue address 


C. C. BRACDON, Principal. 








NEW ENGLAND 


METHODIST BOOK DEPOSIGORY. 


MORE BARGAINS! 
Revised New Testaments. 


100 French Morocco, brevier type, reduced from 850. to Me. 
20 Cloth “ “ “ “ “ 6 * Wo 


OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


5 Turkey Morocoo. Nonpareil type,reduced from $4 to $1.65 


Preparatory Greek Course in English, 
College Greek Course is English. 


Presenting in a popular way the beauties of Classical 
Greek Literature, 12mo. 300 pp. Sent postpaid for % 
cents per copy; reduced from 81.00, 


Beginners’ Handbook of Chemistry, 
By Joun Howarp Arpueron, A, M,, designed to treat 
the subject in a style attractive to the general reader. 


18mo. Illustrated. 250 pp. Postpaid 36 cents, reduced 
from $1. 


Outline History of Greece, 
By Bishop J. H. Vincent? and J. BR. Joy. 1¢mo. 900 PP. 
Postpaid 20 cents, reduced from 60 centa. 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, Agent, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


All Branches. Special offer to boy or girl; 
send stamp; name this paper; no profits; §50,- 
000 bidg., good board, large rooms; 88th year; 
college, business, private life; need not lack in- 
formation. Health, comfort, morals, knowledge. 
Free tuition. 

North Granville, N. Y. 


New Hampshire Canlreuce Semi- 


Lary a 
Female College. 





A Coveducational Institution. 


SLX years are covered by the studies of the Cnassic- 
AL Course: Latin, Greek, French, German, Higher Bn- 
glish, and the Sciences. 


FIVE years are necessary for the course in Belles 
Lettres. 


FOUR years for each of the following courses: Col- 
lege Preparatory, Latin Scientific, Instrumental Music, 
and Vocal Music, 

THREE years are required for the Medical Prepar- 
atory, Legal Preparatory, English Scientific, Industrial 
Science, and Art Courses 

TWO years in Blocution and the Study of Expres- 
sion, 

ONE year for the Commercial! Department, 


Health, Pure air, «pring water, the best of sanitary ar- 
rangementa, regular habita, good board, and a Christian 


home, leave little to be desired as means for promoting 
good health, 

Two Hundred Dollars a year pays for tuition, board 
laundry, room-rent, and steam heat. 

Winter Term begins Dec, 6, 1803, 

Gm Send for a Catalogwe to the President, 
REV. J M DURRELL, 
Tilton, N. 


Zion’s Herald. 
Wesleyan Building, Boston, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Per Year, Postage Prepaid, 
Ministers and their Widows, 


DATE OF PAYMENTS. 
The name of each subscriber is printed on the paper 


$2.50 
1.50 


sentevery week and the date following the name indl- 
cates the year and month to which itis paid, If the 
date does not correspond with payments made, the 
subscriber should notify the Publisher. 


DISCONTINUANCES, 

Papers are continued until there is a specific order to 
stop, and until all arrearages are paid, as required by 
law. 

SUBSCRIBERS 

Wishing to stop a paper, or change direction, should be 
very particular to give the name of the post-office to 
which ithas been sent and the one to which they 
wish it sent. 

REMITTANCES 

May be made by Money Order (post-office or express) 
Bank Check, or Draft. When neither of these can be, 
procured, send money by Registered Letter. 

CORRESPONDENCE, 

No compensation allowed for articles forwarded for pub- 

lication, unless solicited by the Editor. 
ARTICLES 

Will be returned to the writers when the requestis made 
to do so, and the requisite amount of stamps en- 
closed, 

ADVERTISING. 

Ziow’s HERALD is the oldest Methodist paper in the 
world, and for advertisers is ONE OF THE BEST MEDIUMS 
that can be employed for New ENGLAND. It has prob- 
ably 80,000 readers in educated homes. Cards with ad- 
vertising rates sent on application. 


Specimen Copies Free. 
All letters relating to Subscriptions, Renewals, Pay- 
ments, or other Business Matters connected with the 
paper, should be addressed to 


A. S. WEED, Publisher, 


86 BROMFIELD 8T., BOSTON, 
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Review of the Week. 








Tuesday, February 6. 

— Admiral da Gama proposes to test his rights 
as a belligerent by formally blockading Rio har- 
bor. 

— Holyoke mills resume operations under re- 
duced wages. 

— The Senate debates the Federal Election law 
repeal; the Hawaiian resolutions under discus- 
sion in the House. 

—A professorship of sociology established at 
Columbia. 

— In this country, according to Secretary La- 
mont, there are 8,223,907 men available for mil- 
itary duty. 

— W. A, Chanler, the explorer, returning from 
his expedition into interior Africa. 

—A French force in Sierra Leone fires on 
British military police, who returned the fire, 
killing six of the aggressors. 


Wednesday, february 7. 

— Gov. Lewelling, of Kansas, charged with re- 
ceiving bribes. 

— A8t. Louis woman shoots two burglars, 

— Thousands attend the funeral of the late 
George W. Childs; Bishop Potter preaches the 
sermon, 

-— No hearings to be given by the Senate com- 
mittee on the Tariff; the bill to be speedily re- 
ported. 

— Death of Dr. Theodore Bellroth, the most 
eminent of Austriansurgeons, {3 

—~ Wheat reaches its lowest figure on record at 
Chicago. 

~A,. H. Howland, who disappeared Dec. 29 
trom the Fall River boat ‘‘ Pilgrim,” turns out to 
be alive. 


Thureday, February 8. 

— By a majority of eleven the Senate votes to 
repeal the federal election law; Senator Hoar 
makes astrong speech against repeal; in the 
House the McCreary Hawaiian resolution (fa- 
vorable to the administration’s views) is passed. 

—Bilver drops in London to the lowest price 
ever known — 29 and 13-16 pence per ounce. 

— A new Anti-Options bill prepared. 

—Bishop Potter addresses a meeting in this 
city convened for the purpose of promoting L\- 
berian colonization. 

~~ The old Louisiana Lottery doing business in 
Florida. 

~ An election for president to be held in 
Brazil, March 1. 

-~ Bridgeport’s Traction Company still bat- 
tling with the strikers. 


Friday, February 9. 

— Several Balmacedists arrested in Santiago, 
Chile, and a state of siege proclaimed in that 
city. 

— Wreck of the U. 8, 8. “ Kearsarge” on a 
reef off Nicaragua; officers and crew saved. 

—A new tariff bill for revenue only being 
framed by the Senate Finance committee. 

— The bill for “ the Greater New York ” passes 
the New York State Assembly almost unani- 
mously. 

— W. A. Wetherbee elected commander of the 
Massachusetts department, G. A. R. 

— The French column that seized Timbuctoo 
reported to have been annihilated by the 
Tuaregs. 

— Mr. Bland explains his Seigniorage bill to 
the House. 


--Mr, Childs’ estate is bequeathed to his 
widow. 

— A tornado in Mississippi killed several per- 
sons. 


— Minister Thompson and Admiral Benham 
called on President Peixoto at Rio, 


Saturday, February 10. 

— The President opposed to the Bland bill for 
coining the seigniorage. 

— Extensive robbery of goods from the estab- 
lishment of Shepard & Co., in Providence, by 
the clerks, discovered, 

— A reported conspiracy in Rio to end the rev- 
olution by killing Peixoto; the plot discovered 
and the leaders shot. 

— Nearly 100 Balmacedists arrested in Val- 
paraiso and put in jail, 

— Only 77 Frenchmen massacred at Timbuc- 
too; the survivors hold the town. 

—Death at Edinburgh of R. M. Ballantyne, 
the English story-writer. 

—(John Dunphy, another New York election 
inspector, found guilty of fraud in office. 

— Suicide, at Winchester, N. H., of A. Willard 
Humphreys, a well-known business man of New 
York, 

—Close of the First National Bank of Wat- 
kins, ite cashier having decamped with about 
959,000 of the funds. 


Monday, February 12. 

— Severe wind-storm in Indianapolis, 

— The treasury’s balance reaches $134,252,007, 
of which $102,128,585 is gold coin. 

— A drawn battle at Nictheroy in Rio harbor; 
many insurgen% and government troops killed. 
~~ France to send more troops to Timbuctoo. 

o—'The envoys of Brazil and the Argentine Re- 


public submit their cases to President Cleveland 
for arbitration in the boundary dispute. 

— The steel sailing-ship “ Dirigo ” launched at 
Bath, Me. 

— Princess Colonna, who, leaving her hus- 
band, disappeared from Paris, artives in New 
York with her children. 

—The Colt Company’s Fire Arms aay in 
Hartford partially burned; loss $250,000. 

— W. A, Chanler, the African explorer, arrives 
at Mombasa, in good health. 

—The Relief committee in this city furnish- 
ing work to 1,225 persons, male and female. 

—A carrier pigeon from Sable Island brings 
tidings of the loss of the schooner “ Robert J. 
Edwards” with all hands. 

— A priest goes mad at mass; Father McDon- 
ald, of Brooklyn, attacks Father Hill before the 
altar. 








$1.00 


TRIAL OFFER IN THE NEW FORM. 
Until Sept. 1, nearly seven months, With the 
change of form in our paper, which takes 
place in this issue, and which, it is expected, 
will be heartily appreciated by our readers, we 
commence the publication of the attractive 
features promised in our Prospectus for 1894, 

The series of ‘‘ Methodism in the Great Cities” 

is now being published, That of “Makers of 
New England Methodism ”’ is prepared in part, 
and will appear during’ the next six months. 
The six historical articles, ‘‘ Magnifying the 
Seats of the Annual Conference Sessions,’’ which 
are illustrated, will appear before the first of 
April. The first of the “‘ Round Table Confer- 
ences ’’ has been printed, and the next, on “The 
Six Best Books, and Why ?”’ is all ready. 
In March we publish two Special Numbers : In 
the issue of the 14th we celebrate the anniver- 
sary of the 90th birthday of that unique Prohi- 
bition hero, Hon. NEAL Dow. In that of March 
21 we observe the Silver Anniversary of the 
W.F.M.8. 

In the month of April we shall give full ab- 

stract reports of the sessions of our Patronizing 
Conferences. During this month the fifth an- 
niversary of the death of Rev. Dr. BRADFORD 
K. Perron, the lamented editor of this paper, 
will be appropriately observed. 
We begin in this number Dr. MARK TrarF- 
TON’s remarkable series on ‘‘'The Men whom I 
have Heard in Congress, on the Platform, and in 
the Pulpit.” 

Rev. 8. A. STEEL, D. D., of Nashville, Tenn., 
will act as special reporter for our columns for 
the next General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, which convenes at 
Memphis, Tenn., in May. 

In June we intend to present the special issue 
promised upon that model Christian layman, 
patriot and temperance advocate, GEN. CLINTON 











‘ & fect work. 


B. Fisk. A Symposium on “The New Reforma- 


tion,’ in answer to the inquiry, “Shall the Ser- 
mon on the Mount be Literally Interpreted and 
Applied?” in which leading representatives of 
all the denominations have part, is all mane Sn 
our columns. 

We have on hand and awaiting space, Bishop 
FITZGERALD on “ Prohibition,” and Eprror 
E. E. Hoss, of the Christian Advocate, Nash- 
ville, on ‘‘ Some Candid Reasons why the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, should Direct 
the Entire White Work of the South,” and Dr. 
W. V. Tupor, of Richmond, Va., ‘‘ Genuine Fra- 
ternity Cultivated.’’ 

These contributions, with others equally able 
and attractive that we cannot take the space to 
mention, with editorial treatment of current 
topics, will make our paper in the new form es- 
pecially interesting and valuable for the next 
six months. We are, therefore, anxious that 
Zion’s HERALD be tested by our families by 
personal examinationand scrutiny. To this end 
it is offered until September next for 


$1.00. 


This proposition will be open only until the 
1st of March. Will our ministers and all readérs 
advise their congregations and friends that the 
paper can be secured on trial for six months for 


$1.00. 


Address; with one dollar enclosed, should be 
sent. at once to the publisher, A. 8. Weed, 36 
Bromfield St., Boston. 








Joseph Cook’s Monday Lecture. 
IV. 


Ste his Prelude Mr. Cook emphasized 


The Fiendishness of Caste. 


The dangers of its extension are very great. 
As the lands in the temperate zone are being 
rapidly filled, the tropics are soon to be opened 
to colonization. This result will be hastened by 
facility of communication and increase of 
wealth, The lecturer set forth these proposi- 
tions as covering the case: — 


1, The tropics are to be filled with new peo- 
ples. 2. These colonies cannot be white. The 
labor of a white man in that climate is worth 
only half that of a black. 3. They must be 
black. The black labor, will be required. The 
moneyed interests will demand it. 4, Whites 
are likely to seek control. 5. And the whites in 
control will desire to keep the wages of labor 
and intelligence low. 6. Caste will be defended 
by whites and opposed by color. 7. This will 
create a sharp contest of classes. 8. The conflict 
will be opposed to the laws of political econ- 
omy. 9%. This class conflict will be severe. 10. 
It must be suppressed. 11. The colonization of 
the tropics will raise up new leaders among the 
black population. 12. The conflict has already 
begun in America. 13, The fate of the colored 
race is to be decided here. The lower race must 





be lifted. With a low race and an intelligent 
one, we cannot have peace; educate the black 
race up, and the two can live together. The la- 
bor traffic in the Pacific already favors a sort of 
peonage—the depression of the less favored 
classes. This is true in Australia and the islands 
of the sea. It is liable to become more fearfully 
true. The struggle in our Southern States is 1i- 
able to be extended over the tropics. The un- 
equal representation in the South is a sectional 
swindle, The black man is not allowed to vote, 
but is counted in representation. 

Lynching isa peculiar phase of the conflict. 
He quoted the figures given by Dr. Hamilton in 
the Educator, and referred to the repeal of the 
election laws by the dominant party, which 
seems determined to retain control by a solid 
South and the unspeakable methods of Tammany 
rings. The lecturer found the real cause of the 
lynch disgraces in caste prejudice. The claim 
that it is caused by the crime of rape by colored 
men will not bear examination. The charge is 
disproved by (1) the conduct of the Negroes dur- 
ing the war. The honor of white families was 
entrusted to them. (2) The Northern teachers 
have not been in any instance assaulted by Ne- 
groes. (3) The statistics do not bear out the 
claim. The true cause is to be found in the 
prejudice of the educated whites and the jeal- 
ousy of the poor whites. 

The cure must be found in education and in an 
amendment to the Constitution which shall pro- 
tect the reconstruction amendments and give 
the general government power to protect the 
lives of citizens, when that protection is denied 
by the people of the States. A government which 
claims the right to take life should have power 
to protect. It is a shame that the United States 
should pay indemnity to Italy for the loss of 
lives they could not prote ct. 

The Lecture was on 


The Peerlessness of the Christian Family. 


The Parliament of Religions excluded defense, 
on its platform, of what was regarded as crime 
by the laws of the United States. Under this 
rule Mormonism was excluded. In spite of that, 
Webb, the ex-American and convert to Islam, 
undertook to smuggle in an argument in favor 
of polygamy, but he was hissed down, Dr. Pen- 
tecost read indecent passages from the Koran in 
reply. Mr. Cook showed from such unmistak- 
able authorities as Monier Williams and Mo- 
soomdar that Nautch girls are kept in the 
temples. 

Why is social life more pure and elevated m 
Christian than in Hindu and Mahometan lands? 
There are several reasons, asthe maintenance of 
monogamy ; the honor paid to the marriage vow; 
personal purity, or Miss Willard’s “‘ white life 
for two; ” the education of women; and the re- 
generation of the individual life, with 
the hope of immortality. The hope of wom- 
an and of a pure and elevated social life 
is in Christianity. The Bible is the sheet-anchor 
of human society. The degradation in the East 
is not due alone to climate; the Bible and Chris- 


tian life would regenerate society there. In con- 
clusion, the lecturer referred to the testimony of 
Carlyle, Niebuhr and Tennyson. 








For Dyspepsia 
Use Horsford’s Acid ape 
Dr. J. Gu¥Y MCOANDLEss Pittsburg “Tha 


ve 
used it in various forms of Sates with, ‘gratifying 
results.” 


URING hard times consumers 
cannot afford to experiment 
with inferior, cheap brands of bak- 


ing powder. 


It is NOW that the 


great strength and purity of the 
ROYAL stand out as a friend in need 
to those who desire to practise Econ- 
omy in the Kitchen. 


Each spoonful does its per- 
Its increasing sale bears witness that 
it is a necessity to the prudent—it goes further. 


N ° B. Grocers say that every dollar in- 


vested in Royal Baking Powder is 
worth a dollar the world over, that it 
does not consume their capital in dead 
stock, because it is the great favorite, 
and sells through all times and seasons. 
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